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Three hundred and twenty years ago a little 
band of Pilgrims made footprints in the New 
England snow, trudging to a simple worship 
place to give thanks for the first New World 
harvest. They were pioneers to whom a life 
bereft of freedom was more to be dreaded 
than the loss of life itself. They faced untold 
privations so that their children might enjoy 
a heritage of liberty in thought and action. 
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Almost a hundred years ago Thalhimers en 
joyed its beginning in the little community of 
Richmond. As _ the years went by, through 
wars and panics and periods of prosperity, the 
store grew. We thank you, educators of our 
great State, for your part in our program of 
progress, and congratulate you on your own 
splendid work. May we always be able to 
join in a prayer of Thanksgiving for precious 


liberty bequeathed us in 1621. 
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KAUFMAN’S 


“My Most 
Unforgettable Character.” 


Conduct your own Readers’ Digest quiz 
sometime, and listen to one person after 
another begin, “I had a teacher once.. .”’ 
We did, too, many of them whom we re- 
member with affection, admiration and 
gratitude. That’s why we take such pleas- 
ure in helping them for a change . . . find- 
ing suitable, smart clothes that are so mod- 
estly priced that ten months’ salary stretches 
easily over a whole year’s wardrobe. Come 
and see us! 





Fashions, Second Floor 


Santa’s on the March 


y It’‘ll be Christmas before you know it! 
KAUFMAN’S, “THE STORE OF A 
MILLION GIFTS”, IS READY! 
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There’s a reason, time 
and place for the enjoy- 
ment of Chewing Gum 


Millions of Americans enjoy 
Chewing Gum every day—it’s 
such a wholesome, inexpensive, 
delicious treat. 


Both young and old enjoy 
Chewing Gum because chewing 
is a natural, normal pleasure — 
and it’s good for you, too. Daily 
chewing, forinstance, helps give 
your teeth and gums the kind of 
natural exercise they need to 
help them keep clean and attrac- 
tive and aids your digestion, too. 


The pleasant chewing also 
seems to lessen your nervous 


Aor a delicious treat 


enjoy wholesome CHEWING GUM 








tension and helps youconcentrate 
better on whatever you're doing. 


Successful, popular men and 
women, and boysand girls,enjoy 
Chewing Gum daily and they 
use the same standards of good 
taste and good judgment in their 
enjoyment of this treat as they 
use in everything they do. 


Your enjoyment of Chewing 
Gum just fits in naturally when 
you're around home, doing your 
farm work, motoring, studying, 
reading—and with so many of 
your other daily activities. 


Yes, there is a reason, a time 
and a place for enjoying whole- 
some, delicious Chewing Gum. 





As An Aid To Good Teeth— Chewing Gum helps keep 
your teeth clean and provides needed chewing exercise. 





National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N.Y. 




















OUR EXHIBIT IS BOOTH No. 32 


CIN THE AUDITORIUM) 


Class Jewelry and Announcements 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 


L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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If you’re going 


to buy a 


FUR COAT 


—buy a good one! 


A GOOD fur coat is an invest- 
ment that will pay long dividends 
in warmth, beauty, and pride of 
possession. And your surest guide 
to getting a really good fur coat 

. is its label, rather than its 
The Henry Haase label 
style, fine 


price tag. 
has stood for quality, 
pelts and workmanship for many, 
many years. 


Henry R. Haase 
FURS 


Franklin Street at Sth ®@ Richmond 
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DABNEY & BUGG 


10 E. Broad Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Bennett School, 
Mattoon, Illinois 
before and after 
modernizing with fet" 
American Uni- 2 

versal Classroom 
Seating. 


BEFORE 


‘This school leabed 
ahead and chose 


IMERICAN 
. 


MVETSE. 


CLASSROOM SEATING 





VEN the newest-looking, most recently purchased 

school seating may be “‘old”’ if it does not incor- 

porate the comfort, posture and use advancements made 
recently in design and construction. 

Only in the new American Universal Classroom Seat- 
ing will you find all these new features. For many of 
them are made possible by the American Seating Com- 
pany’s own research and testing. 

Why replace the obsolete with the obsolescent? Your 
school budget dollars will be best’invested if you buy 
the best. Let us help you plan a reseating 
program that will be modern years from 
now. Write us for complete information. 





whe 
V CHIG NV 
Ter { Sch Church 





DISTRIBUTORS 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY JOHN H. PENCE 
RICHMOND, VA. ROANOKE, VA. 
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For more than three quar- 
ters of a century First and 
Merchants has been— 


First 
..in Age 
.in Size 
_in Richmond 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


H. Hiter Harris 
President 


John M. Miller, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board 


Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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A Message from the President 


HE responsibility for the 
program of the annual meet- 
ing of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association is a heavy one. 
Our Executive Secretary, Francis 
S. Chase, has been busy on it dur- 
ing the year. We present this pro- 
gram with the hope that all may 
find many of the meetings both 
helpful and inspiring. 

Our membership has grown. 
Our income is larger but expenses 
have increased out of proportion 
to our increase in income. The 
cost of the paper for the Journal is 
$1500.00 more than it was a year 
ago, and other costs are large. We 
must increase our inccme or de- 
crease our expenses. Increase in 
membership cost is not advocated 
now by your president. The rising 
cost of materials needed to carry on 
the work of our Association, the 
increase in the number of services 
rendered by the Association and the 
necessity for more help in the office, 
all point to an unbalanced budget 
unless the strictest economy is prac- 
ticed. Our expenses are naturally 
greater during che years when the 
Legislature is in session. 


Most of our work this year has 
been given in behalf of our legisla- 
tive program. We have faith in 
the justice of our requests and 
faith in the political leadership of 
our State. We are all working in 
and for Virginia. We can appre- 
ciate the necessity for increased 
State appropriations for functions 
of government other than public 
education, but we know of no 
other institution of government in 
Virginia whose needs are as great 
as those of public education. We 
look for equal justice in all the 
courts of Virginia. We expect 
equal justice in our welfare offices. 
We find excellent highways in all 
parts of the State. We have good 
police protection in all parts of the 
State, but there is no equality of 
educational opportunity in the dif- 
ferent sections of our State. 


Public school teachers are not 
paid on any basis of equality but 
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President, Virginia Education Association 


are paid on the basis of how much 
money the county or city can raise 
for this purpose. The laws and 
regulations determine largely the 
preparation of the teachers but the 
salaries are determined more or less 
by geography. The salaries are not 
high in the better paying divisions 
but are woefully inadequate in the 
poorer divisions. The poorer coun- 
ties may be making a greater effort 
based on the ability to pay than 
some others. Our Association 
should do more to help solve this 
problem. We feel that this will 
be problem No. 1 for our Associa- 
tion after the first two points of 
our three-point program have been 
solved. Our immediate objectives, 
of course, are our three-point pro- 
gram, with especial emphasis on 
the first two—a State appropria- 
tion of $720.00 per teaching unit 
and a sound retirement system. 
The third point, free textbooks, is 
being solved, partially, now. 

In looking back through the is- 
sues of the Virginia Journal, I 
find that the past presidents have 
all been optimists. Even in times 
of bitter disappointment, they 
looked hopefully into the future. 
We also have faith in the future. 
We believe sincerely that the able 
men directing the political destinies 
of our State shall come to the aid 
of our public school system. We 
not only have faith in the future 
but we have confidence in the 
present. We believe that the work- 
ers in public education are giving 
more unselfishly of their time and 
of their talents than ever before. 
There seems to be a more intelli- 
gent understanding of the great 
tasks of the day in instruction and 
a greater devotion to the preserva- 
tion of our way of life than we 
have known in the past. There 
will be no strikes among the work- 
ers in the public schools. National 
Defense is not a new term to mem- 
bers of the Virginia Education 
Association. 


Large numbers of school di- 
visions are closing the schools on 
Tuesday, November 18, in order 


that many more teachers than usual 
may attend our annual meeting. 
Excellent programs have been pre- 
pared that will be helpful. All 
teachers need the inspiration and 
understanding which they may re- 
ceive at this conference. The ex- 
hibits are always interesting and 
of instructional value. No teacher 
should miss the opportunity to 
visit and study the exhibits. We 
are grateful to the exhibitors, for 
without them our convention 
would not be so worth while. 


We should like for our members 
to remember in a very practical way 
those who advertise with us. We 
need them and they need our 
thoughtful consideration of what 
they have to offer. 


Our program is so diversified 
and the meetings so carefully ar- 
ranged that everyone can find help- 
ful discussions of timely topics. 


Although the role of prophecy 
is not ours, we do have the feeling 
that our school system is passing 
through the fires of an aroused 
public opinion. We welcome a 
new evaluation on the part of the 
public. That which is not good 
will be cast aside and we should 
be the first to condemn the bad 
practices, if any there be. The 
good practices are the ones that 
should occupy our time and efforts. 
We have the feeling that a school 
system more responsive to the needs 
of our way of living today will be 
the answer to the spirit of inquiry 
now in progress. The teachers will 
not fail in whatever crisis they may 
find themselves. We should like 
to know more about what is right 
with our schools and then go on 
making them better. Our message 
to Virginia and to the world is 
that we shall do our full duty as 
we can understand it in the preser- 
vation of our democratic way of 
living. We want to know our 
full duty. and, knowing, we shall 
fulfill it. We ask the sympathetic 
cooperation of all the people of 
Virginia in the performance of 
our tasks. 
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John Preston McConnell—1866-1941 


"Dhe Serving Knight 


ROY K. FLANNAGAN, M.D. 


Assistant State Health Commissioner 





PRACTICE 
To John Preston McConnell 


Believer in the things that are not seen, 
Discerning prophet of a better time, 

Perceiver of rare jewels in the grime 

Of Life’s dark corners ’mid the poor and mean. 
Wise teacher of the True, the Brave, the Clean, 
Exponent of the Law from Sinai heard, 
Strong fashioner of deed to match the word, 
And faithful guide into the Light Serene. 


Great friend of the forgotten! Helper rare! 
Your stalwart presence clear and simple speech, 
Has shown to humble people everywhere 
How fine a thing it ts to truly teach, 

To work, to serve, to bear and to forbear, 
And what it means to practice as you preach. 


Written March, 1936 
By: his friend Roy K. FLANNAGAN, M.D. 


John Preston McConnell, Pres- 
ident Emeritus of Radford State 
Teachers College, died on Oc- 
tober 11, following a brief illness. 
The funeral services held at the 
College were marked by striking 
tributes to the lasting value of 
his life and work. 


The article below was pre- 
pared originally for a _ radio 
broadcast over WRVA several 
months ago and was one of the 
series “Modern Knights of the 
Holy Grail.” 


In submitting the article for 
publication at the editor’s re- 
quest, Dr. Flannagan wrote: 
“This gives some idea of what 
I thought of him but is entirely 
too sketchy to represent a proper 
tribute to such a splendid edu- 
cator.” 


ford, Virginia, from the east 

over the Lee Highway, will 
be seen to the left on a wooded hill 
that buttresses the business section 
of that enterprising municipality, 
a handsome growing educational 
institution, the State Teachers 
College—the lengthening shadow 
of John Preston McConnell, its 
founder, its first president, and its 
guiding spirit for a quarter of a 
century. Dr. McConnell since 
1938 has been its President Emeri- 
tus and the beloved and greatly 
revered prophet-pioneer in teacher 
training of Virginia's Southwestern 
country and a true modern knight 
of the Holy Grail by every essen- 
tial quality that marks acceptance 
at the Round Table of honor, 
truth, fidelity, and unselfish service 
to man, irrespective of station, 
whether low or high. 

It was Emerson who said that 
“‘an institution was the lengthened 
shadow of one man.’ ‘Twenty- 
five or thirty years is hardly time 
enough for the shadaw for Rad- 
ford Teachers College to have 
lengthened much in comparison 


BE ters. Virg the city of Rad- 
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with many other institutions in 
our old State. However, the in- 
tensity and quality of that shadow 
in relation to its length in point 
of time give more than a promise 
of permanence and progress in all 
that concerns the highest type of 
training for Virginia’s teachers of 
the future. 

Dr. McConnell, through the ap- 
plication of his inspired common 
sense and progressive insight and 
scholarship, has definitely as pos- 
sible insured the future of the Rad- 
ford institution to which he has 
devoted the full depth of his learn- 
ing, wisdom, and experience and 
the strength, positive devotion of 
his stalwart and rugged personal- 
ity, thus capping in glorious fash- 
ion a career filled with useful ac- 
tivity on every level of fruitful 
citizenship. 

John Preston McConnell was 
born on a farm in the county of 
Scott in the mountains of Vir- 
ginia’s Southwest. His father was 
a soldier of the Confederacy, God- 
fearing, hard working, public spir- 
ited and responsible. He was a be- 
liever in education and in the 
homely virtues, industry, prudence, 
and thrift of his Scottish and Irish 
ancestral background. These were 
deeply instilled into his children— 
into ‘John Preston’’, his eldest, in 
especial measure. As a thoughtful 
young man, Dr. McConnell sought 
to serve, and early came to the con- 
clusion that he could best serve the 
people of his part of the State in 
the educational field, and so he set 
out deliberately to fit himself as 
thoroughly as he could. After at- 
taining Bachelor of Arts Degree of 
Milligan College, Tennessee, 1890, 
he taught there for ten years. After 
these years of study and teaching 
experience, he went to the Univer- 
sity of Virginia for further study, 
obtaining after three years the De- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. For 
nine years thereafter, he was a 
member of the faculty of Emory 
and Henry College in Washington 
County, that splendid old institu- 
tion from which so many distin- 
guished public men of Virginia 
and educators of note have issued. 

From here, in 1911, while Dean, 
he was chosen by the Virginia 
State Board of Education to be 
president of the new Teachers 
Training College being erected. He 
assumed its active presidency on its 
completion in 1913. The great 
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and salutory influence exerted by 
any wise and good citizen upon 
his day and generation is, of course, 
difficult to appraise, but the influ- 
ence exerted by John Preston Mc- 
Connell, on his neighbors and peo- 
ple first, and on the State of Vir- 
ginia at large, is simply incalcula- 
ble. This large-hearted public- 
spirited educator was spontaneous 
in his willingness actively to help 
out the good causes in which he 
believed. He participated vigor- 
ously in every widespread move- 
ment for the public benefit in Vir- 
ginia for over one-third of a cen- 
tury, beginning with the church of 
his choice, in which he was a leader. 
He was a fair-minded opponent, 
but a vigorous fighting adherent 
of any cause advocated by him. 
He early joined the movement for 
prohibition in Virginia and be- 
came an ardent supporter of The 
Anti-Saloon League, and, later, its 
president. He became, too, first 
among the supporters of the Co- 
operative Education Association of 
Virginia and participated dynami- 
cally in all the fine work justly 
accredited to that pioneer associa- 
tion of Parents and Teachers, an 
association that has done such va- 
liant service for education for so 
many years. He was a moving 
spirit among the organizers of 
South Western Virginia, Incorpo- 
rated, that great aggregation of 
business men, manufacturers, and 
farmers of South Western Vir- 
ginia, that has so vividly brought 
the advantages and beauties of that 
section of Virginia to the State and 
Nation. As president of this ex- 
traordinary regional Chamber of 
Commerce, he stamped upon it 
something more of human welfare 
than is generally associated with 
cold business relationships or of 
crops and of cattle. His love of his 
mountain country and its people 
held him through the years un- 
waveringly true to them and their 
service, and this spirit of helpful- 
ness through the thousands who 
have come within the scope of his 
influence is indelibly impressed 
upon the character of the stalwart 
people of this “‘wonderland of pos- 
sibilities’. On John Preston Mc- 
Connell most fittingly rests the ac- 
colade ‘“‘Servant of his people, 
Modern Knight of the Holy Grail’. 

The accompanying Sonnet to 
him, written five years ago, fits 
him perfectly. 


A Tribute 


Dr. John Preston McConnell. . . 
was one of the most widely beloved 
and highly respected citizens of the 
Montain Empire and probably 
knew more of its people than any 
other man throughout its far-flung 
confines. Gentle but firm, genial 
but the soul of dignity, sweet and 
friendly in his nature, and pos- 
sessed of a fervent and abiding love 
for the mountains of his native 
section and its people, he looked 
what he was—a kindly leader of 
men and a true friend of all. . . 

He served his State and the cause 
of education with extraordinary 
usefulness and signal distinction. 
He will long be remembered as 
one of those ‘“‘men whom the last 
of office does not kill, men whom 
the spoils of office cannot buy, men 
who possess opinions and a will, 
men who love honor, men who 
cannot lie:’”” He was indeed one of 
the select company of ‘‘tall men, 
sun-crowned, who live above the 
clouds, in public duty and in pri- 
vate thinking.’’ — Excerpt From 
Roanoke Times. October 13, 
1941. 








“AGAINST THE WIND” 
Etching by W. R. Locke 


‘Against the Wind” used on our 
cover this month was etched by 
W. R. Locke. It is the third in our 
series of pictures from the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Galleries. 

Mr. Locke spent twelve years 
actually living and working in the 
woods, without ever once coming 
out to a civilized center. Locke 
loves trees and spends his summers 
with them in the hill country and 
his winters with them in the South 
depicting them in copper. His 
works are often the result of 
months of study, and of an almost 
impossible amount of long hard 
work so that every least bit of 
foliage may be accurate and de- 
tailed. They have a simplicity 
which reflects his own meticulous 
care in their production. Locke re 
ceived his art training under Louis 
Kronberg and Alfred Hutty. He 
was awarded First Prize in the 
1938 Annual Exhibit of the St. 
Petersburg Art Club for an etching 
presented in the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists program. 
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Student Participation in School Control 


of criteria in the form of state- 

ments of guiding principles in 
order to be able to check from time 
to time to guarantee the success of 
any plan of student participation. 
This is particularly useful when 
instituting a plan for the first time. 
Some of the most important prin- 
ciples follow. 

1. The use of the term “‘student 
government” or “‘self-government”’ 
should be avoided. 

The implications of such terms 
create misunderstandings in the 
minds of the students, teachers, 
administrators, and patrons. This 
misunderstanding makes success of 
a program more difficult. 

If we are to have ‘‘student coun- 
cils’’ how are we to avoid such 
terminology? Why not retain the 
principle but use such names as 
“The Leaders Club’’, ‘‘The Stu- 
dent Improvement Society’’, ‘“The 
School Community Club”, et 
cetera, instead of a name that is 
not completely accurate, such as, 
“The Student Government Coun- 
cil’’? 

2. The administrative head of 
the school should reserve the power 
of veto over acts of the directing 
group of the student participation 
organization. 

3. If students are to enjoy the 
privileges of participation they 
must accept the responsibilities. 

No group should be allowed to 
function in the school without a 
constructive program which makes 
a definite and worth-while contri- 
bution toward the betterment of 
the school. The student participa- 
tion organization should set an 
example for the other groups func- 
tioning in the school. The value 
of the program should be apparent 
to students, teachers, and parents. 

4. The directing group (student 
council or counterpart) of the 
student participation organization 
should have a definite time and 
place to meet fixed in the school 
calendar. 

Some schools can manage to 
have these meetings before or after 
the regular school day. Others 


I: IS desirable to set up a list 
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manage to ‘‘squeeze in’’ these meet- 
ings during an “‘activity period” 
set aside in the daily schedule for 
the numerous activity groups; but 
the large number of schools served 
by busses where the students come 
late and leave early will find an 
alternating schedule more suitable. 

5. The program for student par- 
ticipation should be well planned. 

Meetings of this group should 
place emphasis on the solution of 
certain definite problems which are 
sufficiently limited in scope to 
avoid scattering effort over too 
wide an area. These problems 
should be of a kind which contri- 
bute something definite and worth 
while toward a better school so- 
ciety. 

6. A student participation or- 
ganization should not be set up for 
the purpose of solving an admtn- 
istrative problem but should have 
as its chief purpose the solution of 
problems of the students them- 
selves as they understand them. 

Some administrators have en- 
couraged student participation for 
the sole reason that they felt 
they could improve discipline 
through “‘student courts’, ‘‘school 
patrols’, “‘corridor inspectors’’, and 
‘monitors’, but have overlooked 
the necessity for going beyond that 
and creatiing an activity which 
would have a positive program for 
school improvement of a wider 
scope. It may be desirable at times 
for students to assist in the solu- 
tion of problems of the adminis- 
trative type, but surely student 
participation effort will be greatly 
handicapped if not destroyed if 
this type of problem dominates the 
program. 

7. Any plan for student par- 
ticipation should commence in a 
small way and should be directed 
toward the solution of one prob- 
lem, or a limited number of prob- 
lems, the solution of which ts at- 
tainable beyond any _ reasonable 
doubt. 

All too often effort has been 
spread too thinly over too many 
problems to achieve real success. 
The attack must be concentrated 


within definite limits so that satis- 
factory results will be assured. 
When the’ results become apparent 
the students will be eager to at- 
tack other problems. 

8. The stage must be set by 
some kind of training program to 
familtarize the professional person- 
nel with the underlying funda- 
mental principles of successful stu- 
dent participation. 

No plan is likely to succeed un- 
less at least a majority of the pro- 
fessional personnel is willing to 
support it enthusiastically, and it 
should not be forced upon the per- 
sonnel any more than upon the 
students if they are to be expected 
to give of their time and energy 
without complaint to help make 
the program a success. 

9. At least one representative of 
the faculty should attend meetings 
of the directors’ group in the ca- 
pacity of a counselor. 

Sometimes faculty representa- 
tives enjoy voting privileges along 
with student members of the 
group, but regardless of voting 
privileges, it is essential to have 
someone there in an advisory ca- 
pacity. However, care should be 
taken to avoid teacher domination 
of the deliberations as this would 
detract from the good that should 
come out of student initiative. The 
immaturity of the students makes 
guidance by an older person in- 
dispensable if mistakes are to be 
reduced to a minimum. Not only 
is it wise to have an adviser from 
the faculty but it is helpful to have 
an adviser representing the patrons. 
This not only provides the assist- 
ance of another adviser but estab- 
lishes a contact through which the 
parents may learn more completely 
of the constructive doings of the 
student group. 

10. Election to the directors’ 
group should not be dented any 
student except perhaps those whose 
work 1s unsatisfactory. 

Some schools set up qualifica- 
tions on the basis of scholarship 
requiring a certain grade average. 
Others require that participation 
be restricted to those in the upper 
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quartile. If this sort of standard 
is set up the group will not be 
truly representative. On the other 
hand, we can probably agree that 
a student whose work is unsatis- 
factory should not be allowed to 
give his time to student participa- 
tion activities but should be en- 
couraged to direct more of his at- 
tention to overcoming the unsatis- 
factory condition of his progress 
record. 

11. Some plan should be set up 
to limit student participation in 
school activities. 

One reason for such limitation 
is the desirability of avoiding a 
situation in which a student is 
neglecting one phase of his educa- 
tional activity because he is giving 
too much of his time to some one 
group of activities about which he 
seems to be more enthusiastic. An- 
other reason is that it affords an 
opportunity to a larger number of 
students to share in the experience 
of serving their school. 

12. The directors’ group should 
provide constant practice in correct 
procedure for argumentation. 

Deliberations of the group 
should give training in parliamen- 
tary practice, therefore, attention 
should be given to the development 
of desirable practices. There should 
always be a presiding officer who 
will insist that members raise ques- 
tions, put motions, or otherwise 
take part in the business at hand, 
in a manner consistent with cor- 
rect practice. 

13. Whatever disciplinary or 
police power ts delegated to the di- 
rectors’ group should be on an ex- 
perimental basis, subject to being 
discontinued at any time, and any 
action of a punitive nature taken 
by this group directed at a student 
should not be forced upon that 
student against his will. 

14. A_ progressive taking-over 
of responsibilities should be pro- 
vided. 

As fast as students can prepare 
themselves and furnish evidence of 
ability to assume these added re- 
sponsibilities they should have an 
opportunity to try their hands. 
These added responsibilities should 
be on an experimental basis—that 
is, they should be delegated to the 
students only so long as they can 
effectively take care of the respon- 
sibilities. 

15. Whatever plan is used 
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should be such as will arouse the 
interest of the most capable and 
those who will profit most them- 
selves. 

16. A simple form of organiza- 
tion ts better than an elaborate 
form. 

Students cannot see through 
elaborate organizations. The sin- 
gle-house plan is better than the 
two-house plan except in the larger 
school where the number of par- 
ticipants is too large to be accom- 
modated in one house. Student 
needs should be the determining 
factor in selecting the type of or- 
ganization. 

17. Members of the directors’ 
group should conduct themselves 
in an exemplary manner while 
working in other groups both in 
and out of school. 

Since this group is invariably 
made up of the leaders of the 
school, it is but natural that they 
are expected to set the example for 
their fellow students. 

18. The best plan should pro- 
vide abundant opportunity to re- 
lease the energy of the largest num- 
ber of students. 

Control by small groups or fac- 
tions should be avoided. Safe- 


guards should be set up to prevent 
the continual re-election of the 
same Officers or representatives. All 
students should have equal oppor- 
tunities in accordance with their 
ability and willingness to serve. 

Some of the most common ac- 

tivities in which student participa- 
tion groups engage are listed be- 
low: 

1. Promote school spirit. 
Discuss general school prob- 
lems. 

3. Initiate new activities. 

Direct traffic in halls and on 
grounds. 

Conduct assembly programs. 
Promote social functions. 
Inspect buildings and grounds. 
Keep order in halls, cloak- 
rooms, and toilets. 

Make rules for general good 
of the school. 

10. Keep order in lunchrooms. 
11. Award honors—scholarship, 
athletic, citizenship, etc. 

12. Charter organizations. 
13. Assist with fire drills. 
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14. Manage lost-and-found de- 


partment. 
15. Run school book store. 
16. Issue school publicity. 
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Vital Aims in English 


EHIND all discussion of aims 
B and methods in English lies 

the fact that there are two 
primary objectives to be achieved 
in the study of any language. 

These two objectives are com- 
prehension and expression. 

Only through comprehension of 
spoken and written language sym- 
bols can a person become civilized: 
that is, able to live and work suc- 
cessfully with other people. Knowl- 
edge comes through comprehen- 
sion, and knowledge is said to be 
power. When an individual has 
truly comprehended the important 
expressed ideas which the human 
race has preserved from generation 
to generation and those which are 
being currently expressed, that in- 
dividual has become a person of 
culture and of value to himself and 
to society, be his occupation or his 
social status what it may. 

Only through efficient expression 
in the medium of language can an 
individual make any impress on 
his environment, make a place for 
himself in it or modify it for his 
own purposes. And when an in- 
dividual has not only absorbed 
external impressions and compre- 
hended their significance but be- 
comes able also to interpret 
phenomena and to express worth- 
while ideas clearly and forcefully, 
then he has become a contributor 
to human progress and culture. 


Literature is but an accumulated 
mass of well-expressed ideas judged 
worthy of preservation and trans- 
mission; and the study of litera- 
ture should (1) bring about com- 
prehension of those ideas, and (2) 
inspire and guide the pupil toward 
efficient expression of his own 
thoughts and sensations. 


In order to understand ideas, 
one must first understand words, 
phrases, grammatical constructions, 
and allusions; but let it never be 
forgot that these are only means 
toward the ultimate fulfilling of a 
single purpose—comprehension of 
the ideas which are expressed 


through them. And surely there 
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is no better way to learn to express 
one’s self well than to master the 
principles and techniques upon 
which the effective self-expression 
of others is based. 

In the ideal English course, lit- 
erature and composition are inter- 
dependent, co-ordinated means di- 
rected toward one purpose—the 
best possible adjustment of an in- 
dividual child to his environment. 


Composition an Aid to Self- 
Evaluation 

Every adolescent child, as he 
stands upon the threshold of life, 
has certain assets and liabilities in- 
herent in his nature. With the 
abilities which he possesses, to- 
gether with those aspects of his 
personality which are to be con- 
sidered assets, he must shape his 
own pattern of living. Of his 
weaknesses he must be made aware 
lest they destroy all that his 
strength may build. Self-knowl- 
edge is the foundation of achieve- 
ment, but without a deliberate 
inventory, this self-knowledge is 
not to be had. Thus every child 
should become acquainted with in- 
trospections made and recorded by 
others, and at the same time should 
be led through compositions to 
state his own likes and dislikes in 
recreations, vocations, and other 
fields. Most important, he should 
be required to give reasons for his 
preferences and antagonisms. The 
experience of asking one’s self di- 
rectly, ‘‘How do I feel about this, 
and why do I feel this way?’’ is 
an extremely valuable one, and 
such a self-evaluation as may come 
out of a series of compositions on 
personal reactions to various situa- 
tions, activities, and other stimuli 
cannot but be useful. 

Again, every adolescent is faced 
with definite and vital problems 
which life has or will set before 
him for solving. What satisfac- 
tions shall one seek? What voca- 
tion shall one choose? How can 
one make the most of himself and 
his opportunities? What shall be 
one’s attitude toward other people, 


and toward the mysteries of the 
universe? 

Some answers to all these ques- 
tions will be found and put into 
practice, but the answers are likely 
to be less than the best—haphaz- 
ard, or even ineffective, unless the 
young person has been wisely 
guided in his search for knowledge 
to be applied. At this stage, then, 
what is more fitting than that the 
child be provided with the care- 
fully chosen experiences of others 
who have been faced with the same 
problems and who have solved 
them well or poorly? Set before 
such pupils the best that can be 
found of stories, plays, poems, and 
essays or narratives which treat 
these problems. Let them read how 
successful people chose their life's 
work and how failures erred in 
their choices. Let them read of 
happy marriages and uplifting 
family life and of the miserable 
existence of the frustrated and mis- 
mated. Let them read that which 
will prove to them that courage, 
honesty, unselfishness, and faith in 
high ideals are the forces which 
build all that is worth while on 
this earth, and that moral coward- 
ice, indecision, weakness, lack of a 
sense of responsibility, selfishness, 
and indifference to ethics are the 
causes of practically all the troubles 
which afflict human beings, except, 
of course, those due to physical or 
other unavoidable causes. Let them 
experience vicariously the best and 
the worst of living, for so they 
may escape direct contact with that 
which is low and be led toward 
happiness and _ self-fulfillment 
rather than frustration and neu- 
roticism. 

Finally, adolescents must be 
trained to think. Bring to their 
attention vigorously contradictory 
views on important public prob- 
lems and force them to take sides 
and defend their positions effective- 
ly. Only so will they be trained 
in making decisions logically rather 
than impulsively. 

All that the writer has wished 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Bookmobile belonging to the Giles 
County Circulating Library. Miss 
Laurane Wold, County Librarian, is 
shown at the wheel. 


IVE years ago library re- 
F sources for either children or 

adults were meagre in Giles 
County. Today between six and 
seven thousand volumes are avail- 
able through the facilities offered 
by the County Circulating Li- 
brary. 

Such a feat was not accom- 
plished over night, nor without 
careful planning and hard work. 
After the first thousand dollars 
were appropriated by the County 
School Board and matched by the 
State Board of Education, the next 
step was to secure a qualified li- 
brarian. A wiser choice could not 
have been made than that of Miss 
Laurane Evelyn Wold, a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota. 
By her untiring energy, her never- 
failing good humor, and her skill 
in organization and handling of 
the library, she has won the respect 
and wholehearted cooperation of 
the people whom she serves. 

Books located at the county seat 
with no means of distribution were 
not of great assistance in a program 
of providing good reading mate- 
rial for every resident of Giles 
County who needs and wants it. 
Although a State highway runs 
the length of the county, many 
people live on unpaved roads and 
cannot make even a monthly trip 
to the central deposit. For a few 
months Federal aid was available 
for the purpose of distributing the 
books; but it was not until Sep- 
tember 11, 1941, when a Book- 
mobile owned by the county in 
cooperation with the State Board 
of Education was put into service 
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Pays 
Dividends! 
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Pictured here is Miss Wold assisting children from the Bane School in 
selecting books from the Bookmobile. 


that a satisfactory method of dis- 
pensing books was assured. The 
Bookmobile is the lifeline of the 
Circulating Library. Without the 
assistance of the State Department 
of Education, the project would 
have been well-nigh impossible. 
The teachers give their full sup- 
port to the Circulating Library by 
pledging to raise a specified sum 
per teaching unit. However, they 
feel that whatever effort is required 
to do this is repaid many times by 
the services rendered. The Book- 
mobile pays large dividends each 
day, as it brings wider vision to 
many of its readers. It reaches 
many people whose lives are pressed 
into narrow limits. Its effects are 
felt far back into the hills and nar- 


row valleys and even far upon the 
mountain sides. It makes for 
brighter homes, deeper experiences, 
and a broader outlook on life. The 
readers experience in imagination a 
life of which they never dreamed 
before. ‘‘Sometimes their narrow 
kitchen walls stretch away into 
stately halls."’ The acquaintance 
with books bring a sweet breath 
of far-away things and places to 
the minds of readers living a great 
distance from the main current of 
life’s affairs. 

Many readers may sit at home 
and travel the world over. They 
may cross the Atlantic and see the 
mountains and glens of Scotland, 
made immortal by the writings of 
Scott and Burns. They may go 
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south over England’s broad high- 
ways and see castles and stately 
mansions rising on every side. 
They may visit Westminster Ab- 
bey where lie buried so many of 
Britain’s leaders who have carried 
the glory of the English name to 
every part of the world. 

They may cross the English 


Channel to the sunny land of 
France whose fair fields have been 
ravaged by the cruel hands of war 
since the time when Caesar looked 
toward the North and found the 
land divided into three parts and 
its fields sweet and fair to look 
upon. They may go around the 
world gathering pebbles of knowl- 





edge and delight from every ocean 
shore back to our own land where 
peace still dwells. Here school still 
fills the minds of children with 
visions of happy, useful, and peace- 
ful lives. —The Bookmobile in such 
surroundings will continue to pay 
increasing dividends as the years 
come and go. 


York Teachers Initiate Health Survey 


EALIZING the wastefulness 
R« purposeless meetings, the 

teachers of the York County 
Association early in the semester 
selected a project to study. Since 
many of the teachers for 1940- 
1941 were new to the county, the 
program for the first meeting was 
developed around ‘“‘Knowing Our 
Community.” As a result of this 
discussion, many teachers, includ- 
ing natives of the county, pro- 
fessed ignorance of a large number 
of the possibilities which the pe- 
ninsula offers. Consequently, the 
group decided to make a general 
survey of the county and use the 
information obtained toward 
teaching better community under- 
standing. 

The committee appointed to 
prepare for the survey, after con- 
sidering the various phases of a 
general survey, agreed that the sur- 
vey could best benefit the county if 
it were narrowed to one topic: a 
study of Health. 

A questionnaire was then com- 
posed and given to the elementary 
teachers throughout the county. At 
the next association meeting—these 
meetings were held each month in 
the afternoon of the third Mon- 
day at the Poquoson High School 
—the methods of securing the nec- 
essary information were discussed. 
Each teacher was to question her 
pupils and at a later meeting, each 
principal was to report upon the 
data secured in his particular 
school. Typical questions asked 
the pupils were as follows: 

(1) What is the source of food 

—shipped or home grown? 

(2) What is the source of water 

supply? 

(3) How many drink tea and 

coffee? 

At another time the county 
health doctor spoke to the teachers, 
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offering help in the work of the 
survey and discussing certain seri- 
ous problems discovered in York, 
such as the water supply, milk 
supply, and the causes for so many 
underweight children. 

The next month the teachers as 
a group discussed these serious 
problems in health. An objective 
was set up to make the public 
health conscious, at least regarding 
water so that people would have 
their water supply tested. Poquo- 
son is one of the most thickly pop- 
ulated sections in Virginia, but it 
is without an adequate supply of 
pure water. A representative, there- 
fore, was sent to discuss the prob- 
lems before the P. T. A. and the 
Ruritan Club. 

In addition to this, the teachers 
themselves, both high school and 
elementary, put on a health cam- 
paign. In the high school, units 
on conservation were taught and 
an increase in the number of five- 
pointers was encouraged; in the 
elementary grades, health units 
were also taught and many activi- 
tives participated in. Following are 
some as reported by the teachers: 
Upper Grades— 

(1) Visiting and reporting on 

dairies in the county. 

(2) Investigating and reporting 
on the cleanliness and 
sources of food, such as, 
meat, etc. in local stores and 
in school cafeterias. 

(3) Comparing the care of food 
fifty years ago with the care 
today. 

(4) Discussing sanitary improve- 
ments needed in local stores. 

(5) Keeping a menu of food 
eaten for one week and com- 


paring individual needs with 
calorie requirement chart. 

(6) Studying and discussing the 
value of milk as a food ver- 
sus tea and coffee. 

(7) Planning menus for the 
day’s meals. 

(8) Making charts showing 
strainers used in dairy, or 
food elements found in va- 
rious foods. 

(9) Discussing how milk is han- 
dled in the dairy and the 
importance of cleanliness. 

There was much duplication of 

activities in the lower grades. The 
following are a few of the activi- 
ties carried on only by the lower 
grades: 

(1) Buying milk; comparing 
size of milk bottles and con- 


tainers. 

(2) Studying the habits of the 
cow. 

(3) Making butter and cottage 
cheese. 


(4) Sterilizing milk bottles and 
individual drinking cups. 

(5) Keeping charts showing 
amount of milk each child 
drinks. 

(6) Washing hands before lunch. 

Possible activities were also dis- 
cussed by the teachers: 

(1) Building a farmyard on the 
sand table. 

(2) Making a frieze showing 
sources of certain foods. 

(3) Singing songs about the cow 
and food. 

(4) Modeling a dairy for the 
sand table. 

(5) Discussing pasteurization 
and state laws pertaining to 
dairies. 

(6) Discussing how the govern- 
ment inspects meat and 
other foods. 

(7) Discussing the need for lo- 
cal sanitary regulations safe- 
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guarding the food, milk, 
and water supply. 

(8) Inviting the dairyman to 
talk on how milk is handled 
in his dairy. 

(9) Finding useful information 
in magazines and advertise- 
ments about the proper con- 
struction of refrigerators and 
the circulation of cold air in 
food compartments. 


(10) Keeping a record of the 
amount of milk pupils 
drink; making a vegetable 
chart and keeping a record 
of those vegetables eaten by 
the pupils. 

The outcomes of such a survey 
are numerous and varied, and also 
immeasurable over so short a pe- 
riod of time. A copy of the survey 
was made by Miss Cynthia War- 
ren, the elementary supervisor, and 
sent to each school in the county 
for future reference. 

The final meeting of the Associa- 
tion for 1940-41 was a supper 
meeting held at the Yorktown 
school, at which the new officers 
presided. At this time, a summary 
of the survey was read and the fol- 
lowing objectives were set up for 
the coming years: 

(1) Purity of milk and water 
supply of all the communi- 
ties in the county will re- 
ceive constant attention by 
the teachers in their class- 
room work. 

(2) Teachers will keep the pu- 
pils informed as to federal 
and state inspection of meat 
and other perishable prod- 
ucts, and will urge more ex- 
tensive use of leafy vegeta- 
bles and fruit. 


(3) Teachers will take the initi- 
ative in cooperating with 
other agencies, such as, pub- 
lic health service, Farm Se- 
curity Administration, and 
Extension Service. 


Mr. Lippincott, county farm 
agent, and Miss Ware, from the 
Farm Security office, were present, 
and Dr. Ruth Henderson, State 
Elementary Supervisor, addressed 
the teachers. 


We realize that this is ‘‘only the 
beginning’. However, after such 
wholehearted participation by the 
teachers in conducting the survey, 
we hope that we can continue our 
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work until we have accomplished 
the highest objective of all—-name- 
ly, that some time in York each 


individual may achieve that which 
the Spartans held dearest—a sound 
mind in a sound body. 





OutcbGehest Life 
Revealed by Survey 


L. H. GRIFFIN 


Principal, Carson 


HIS survey was made of the 
| high school and seventh 
grade pupils attending the 
Carson High School. Approx- 
imately 80% of the enrollment 
represents typical farm homes of 
what is known as Southside Vir- 
ginia. The remaining 20% comes 
from homes very close to Peters- 
burg or from small villages. 

In order to find out what pupils 
are doing in the time in which they 
are not in school, it is necessary to 
submit to them some type of ques- 
tionnaire either oral or written. 
The written form seemed to be the 
most convenient in this case. 

The principal of the school 
made out a list of questions which 
he considered appropriate and then 
submitted them to the faculty for 
criticism and revision. 

Many of the questions were 
rather personal and a plan had to 
be devised whereby the confidence 
and the cooperation of the student 
body could be gained. It was de- 
cided to mention the matter to the 
students several days prior to giv- 
ing them the questions. Some ex- 
planation as to the nature and pur- 
pose of the survey was given. This 
gave the faculty an opportunity 
to hear some of the comments 
made by various pupils. Several 
reacted against revealing their home 
and recreational-hour activities to 
the teachers. To reduce this reac- 
tion, it was decided to get the 
pupils to fill out the questionnaires 
without signing their names. 

One convenient morning prior 
to the beginning of classes, each 
member of the student body 
present was handed a copy of the 
questions and requested to answer 
them. _ 

Of the students, eighty-four per 
cent cooperated nicely, about six 
per cent refused to respond, and 
the remainder were absent on that 


day. This ten per cent could have 
been given the questions, but it 
would have required extra time 
over a period of several days. 

After the questions had been 
answered, the forms were collected 
and given to a committee of teach- 
ers who organized and tabulated 
the information. This proved to 
be a rather tedious but interesting 
task. The summary that follows 
is a much abbreviated statement of 
the original and is given in outline 
form. 


Information Pertaining to Work 

1. 60% of the pupils reporting 
averaged 32 minutes of work 
per day before coming to 
school. This work consisted 
mostly of farm and house 
chores. 

2. 66% of the pupils averaged one 
hour and 33 minutes of work 
per day after arriving home in 
the afternoons. The type of 
work was similar to the above. 

3. 79% of the pupils on Satur- 
days averaged 4 hours and 29 
minutes of work per day. The 
activity consisted mostly of 
house and farm work. A few, 
however, reported doing store 
work and selling papers. 

4. 40% reported doing an aver- 
age of 45 minutes of house 
and farm chores on Sunday. 


Information Pertaining to 
Recreation 

1. 85% reported listening to the 
radio and the average amount 
of time spent in this type of 
recreation was three hours and 
six minutes per day. Such pro- 
grams as Amos and Andy, Hit 
Parade, George Mayes, Lux 
Radio Theatre, Al Pierce, and 
News Flashes were most pop- 
ular. 

2. 98% reported attending the 
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moving pictures. The frequen- 
cy of attendance averaged five 
times per month. Pictures con- 
sidered unusually good were: 
Gone With The Wind, Vir- 
gin‘a, Rebecca, Kentucky, and 
Santa Fee Trail. The most 
popular actors were: Clark 
Gable, Gene Autry, Mickey 
Rooney, Tyrone Power, Rob- 
ert Taylor, and Don Ameche. 
The most popular actresses 
were: Alice Faye, Judy Gar- 
land, Vivian Leigh, Jane 
Withers, Ginger Rogers, Sonja 
Heinie. 

The sports listed in the order 
of the most popular are: base- 
ball, softball, football, basket- 
ball, swimming, bicycling, 
hunting, and fishing. The 
most popular athletes were 
Sonja Heinie, Alice Marble, 
Johnny Weismuller, Joe Di 
Maggio, and Jeep Phelps. 
56% of the students went to 
dances on the average of three 
times per month, 26% of the 
students attended public dance 
halls, 16% danced in private 
homes, 12% in community 
halls, and 3% in service sta- 
tions. On an average three 
hours were spent at a dance. 
Most of the students left the 
dance between twelve and one 
o'clock. Most of the students 
went immediately home after 
the dance, only 7% went to 
service stations and 2% went 
riding before going home. The 
majority of the students either 
went in crowds or with the 
family to the dances, only 
16% attended in couples. 
Magazines listed in order of 
popularity are: True Ro- 
mances, Life, Farm Journal, 
McCalls, Look, Comics, Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Liberty, 
Country Gentleman, Amert- 
can, Southern Planter, and Na- 
tional Geographic. 

Books listed in the order of 
their popularity are: Comics, 
Zane Grey, Little Women, 
Gone With The Wind, Grace 
Livingston Hill’s, Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, Rebecca, Bible, 
and Tom Sawyer. Only a few 
enjoyed reading as a pastime. 
84% of the group enjoyed 
playing cards. Setback, Rum- 
my, Pig, Old Maid, Rook, and 
Bridge were the games listed in 
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order of greatest interest. On 
an average the individual 
played two games per month. 
20% stated that they liked to 
play on slot machines. 

35% of the group enjoyed 
checkers and 25% liked Chi- 
nese checkers. Dominoes, cro- 
quet, table tennis, bingo, bowl- 
ing, pool, parchesi, and pick- 
up-sticks were also used for 
amusement. 

10% reacted in favor of gam- 
bling. 


Information Pertaining to 


Religion 
were members of some 
church. 47% were Metho- 
dists, 11% Baptist, 11% 
Catholics, 5% Presbyterians, 
2% Salvation Army, and 1% 
Episcopalians. 36% attended 
church regularly, the remainder 
attended twice each month or 
irregularly. 50% attended 
Sunday school regularly and 
the rest twice per month or 
irregularly. Only 2% stated 
that no Bible was in the home. 


81% 


Information Pertaining to 
Habits 

89% indulged in the use of 
chewing gum. 15% admitted 
using tobacco, mostly cig- 
arettes. (This statement is ap- 
parently too low.) 31% ad- 
mitted using profane language. 
35% admitted using wine, 
21% beer, and 6% whiskey. 


Information Pertaining to 
Industry 
English, History, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agriculture, Typing, 
General Science, and Mathe- 
matics are the subjects listed in 
the order of their greatest in- 
terest. 
Only 75% claimed to do any 
studying on school subjects at 
home and the average amount 
of time spent in this manner is 
one hour per evening. 
The most popular hour to re- 
tire is from 9 to 10 o'clock 
and the time between 6 and 7 
o'clock is most suitable for 
arising. 
28% stated a preference for 
house work, 14% for farm 
work, 12% outdoor work, 
9% school work, 6% store 
work, 13% listed some occu- 
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pation, and the remainder were 
indifferent. 

After completing school, 14% 
wished to become nurses, 10% 
stenographers, 7% farmers, 
6% teachers, 5% store work- 
ers, 4% house workers, 3% li- 
brarians, 3% electricians, and 
4% mechanics. 

24% expressed a desire to go 
to college and 20% to busi- 
ness school. 

Suggested changes in the school 
program were: 17% desired 
longer recesses, 10% longer ac- 
tivity period, 9% more parties 
at the school, 8% less home 
work, 5% shorter class periods, 
4% less dishonesty, 3% wanted 
industrial arts, 3% wanted 
more assembly periods, and 
3% wanted more S. C. A. 
Work. 


Conclusions 


f. 


SN 


Considering the environment, 
this may be classed an average 
group of students. 
Information concerning the in- 
dividual would have been more 
beneficial to the faculty, but 
pupils are inclined not to co- 
operate fully in giving such 
information. 

A great majority of the stu- 
dents are engaged in some type 
of activity during their wake- 
ful hours. 

A majority of the students are 
working hard and long hours 
either on school work or at 
other activities around the 
home. 

The school should obligate it- 
self to furnish more recreation- 
al gatherings for its students. 
The school is failing to stim- 
ulate interest in reading good 
magazines and books. 
Guidance away from the use of 
profanity and alcoholic bev- 
erages should be given consid- 
eration. 

Guidance in the selection of 
radio programs and in the 
selection of moving pictures is 
worth consideration. 

This cross-section view of the 
student body will help the 
teachers: ‘To proportion cor- 
rectly their lesson assignments. 
To have a broader concept of 
the entire teaching problem. 
To be reasonably sympathtic 
with the pupils. 
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A Bill relating to the retirement 
of teachers from the public schools, 
repealing Chapter 36, Sections 787 
to 805, inclusive, of the General 
Laws of Virginia, and adding a 
new Chapter 36 and new Sections 
787 to 803, inclusive. 

Purpose: To Provide a State- 
wide Retirement System for the 
“Teachers of Virginia.”’ 

“Teacher”: ‘‘Teacher’’ shall 
mean a full-time professional, sec- 
retarial, or clerical employee of lo- 
cal Public School Boards, or of the 
State Schools for the Deaf and 
Blind. 

Section 788—Name and Date 
of Establishment: Plan to be es- 
tablished July 1, 1942, under the 
name of “The Virginia State 
Teachers’ Retirement System.” 

Section 789—Administration: 
By a Board of Trustees, which 
shall be the State Board of Edu- 
cation or a Committee of five ap- 
pointed by the State Board, includ- 
ing one member of the Retirement 
System, such Committee to serve 
at the pleasure of the State Board, 
without compensation except ex- 
penses incident to service. 

The Board shall determine, on 
the basis of ‘‘mortality, service and 
salary experience of the teachers’’ 
the rates of contribution, such rates 
to be re-determined each five years 
thereafter. 

Section 790—Medical Board: 
The Board of Trustees shall desig- 
nate a Medical Board of three phy- 
sicians to conduct all medical ex- 
aminations required under this act. 

Section 791—-Membership: All 
new teachers beginning or resum- 
ing teaching in Virginia after July 
1, 1942—ompulsory. 

All Virginia teachers of session 
1941-42, except those who be- 
tween July 1 and December 1, 
1942, file with the Board of 
Trustees, on prescribed form, a 
declination of membership, and a 
waiver of ‘‘all present and prospec- 
tive benefits.”’ 

A teacher who declines member- 
ship may, after December 1, 1942, 
become a member but will lose all 
“prior service credit,’’ which, with 
an older teacher, would mean los- 
ing the larger share of his retire- 
ment allowance. Membership shall 
cease if a teacher is continuously 
unemployed as a teacher for five 
years, or for five years in any ten- 
year period, or upon withdrawal 
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of his contribution on ceasing to 
teach, or upon retirement, or upon 
death. 

The Board of Trustees has the 
authority to determine eligibility 
to membership of all cases not 
clearly covered by the definition of 
“teacher.” 

Section 792—Membership Ap- 
plication and Creditable Service: 
“Each teacher upon becoming a 
member shall file with the Board 
of Trustees an application show- 
ing his date of birth and such other 
necessary information as the Board 
of Trustees may require for the 
proper operation of the retirement 
system. Until such application is 
filed, no teacher nor his beneficiary 
shall be eligible to receive any bene- 
fits under this act.’’ The Board of 
Trustees will, on the basis of such 
application, issue to each teacher 
member a certificate of the number 
of years of prior service to which 
he is entitled on account of service 
rendered since age 25. Such certifi- 
cate shall become void when mem- 
bership ceases. 

“‘Creditable service’’ shall con- 
sist of ‘‘Membership service’ and 
“Prior service certificate.” 

Section 793 — Regular Bene- 
fits: On reaching sixty-five years 
of age a member or his employer 
may apply for his retirement. 

On reaching seventy years of age 
a member must retire at the end of 
that contract year. 

On retirement, a member's re- 
tirement allowance will be: 

a—His teacher annuity from ac- 
cumulative contributions, ap- 
proximately 1/160th of his 
“average final compensation,” 
multiplied by the number of 
years of his membership serv- 
ice. 

b—A state annuity—1/160th 
of his ‘‘average final compen- 


sation multiplied by the num- 
ber of his years of member- 
ship service.”’ 

c—An additional state annuity 
of 1/80th “‘of his average fi- 
nal compensation multiplied 
by the number of years of 
service certified on his prior 
service certificate.”’ 

d—lIf he retires within five years 
after the date of establish- 
ment of the retirement sys- 
tem, his total retirement al- 
lowance shall be at least 
“equal to the pension he 
would receive were he pen-. 
sioned under the present re- 
tirement plan.”’ 

In no case may a teacher's 
retirement allowance exceed 
“one-half of his average final 
compensation.” 

Any member may retire because 
of disability after twenty years of 
creditable service, receiving some- 
what smaller retirement allowance 
than he would for longer service. 

A teacher retiring because of dis- 
ability shall be subject to medical 
examination annually for five years 
and each three-year period there- 
after. 


A teacher retired because of dis- 
ability may earn an additional 
amount equal to the difference be- 
tween his retirement allowance and 
“his average final compensation.”’ 
If he earns more than this differ- 
ence, his retirement allowance will 
be decreased by the amount of such 
additional earning. 

A member retired because of dis- 
ability, on recovering his health 
may be reinstated in membership 
with previous credit restored. 


A member withdrawing from 
the profession, other than by death 
or retirement, “‘shall be paid the 
amount of his accumulated contri- 
butions on demand or within 
thirty days thereafter. Should a 
member die before retirement, the 
amount of his accumulated contri- 
butions shall be paid to’’ a duly 
designated person or administrator. 

Section 794—Optional Bene- 
fits: At retirement a member may 
elect one of certain optional forms 
of retirement allowance in order to 
provide after his death a benefit for 
his beneficiary. 

Section 795—Method of Fi- 
nancing: This section deals with 
methods of accounting, whereby a 
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separate credit account is built up 
for each teacher member. 

Section 796—Management of 
Funds: ‘The Board of Trustees 
shall be the trustees of the several 
funds created by this act.” 

“The Treasurer of the State 
shall be the custodian of the several 
trust funds of the retirement sys- 
tem.”’ 

Section 797 — Collection of 
Contributions: ‘‘Each employer 
shall cause to be deducted from the 
salary of each member on each and 
every payroll period subsequent to 
‘the date of establishment of the re- 
tirement system the contribution 
payable by such member as pro- 
vided in this act,’’ such collections 
to be submitted monthly to the 
Board of Trustees and transmitted 
by the Secretary of the Board to 
the Treasurer of the State. 

However, the Board of Trustees 
may provide for these collections 
to be deducted from state funds 
due to each school division, as de- 
ductions are made under the pres- 
ent law. 

The state's contribution to this 
retirement system shall be included 
in the Governor's biennial budget. 
The estimated state appropriation 
for 1942 is $965,500.00, includ- 
ing $25,000.00 for administra- 
tion. 

Section 798—Duties of Em- 
ployers: “‘Each employer shall keep 
such records and furnish such in- 
formation as the Board of Trustees 
may require in the discharge of its 
duties.”’ 

Each employed teacher ‘‘shall be 
informed by his employer of his 
duties and obligations in connec- 
tion with the retirement system as 
a condition of his employment. 
Every teacher accepting employ- 
meni shall be deemed to consent 
and agree to any deductions from 
his compensation required in this 
act and to all other provisions of 
this act.”’ 

“During September of each year 

. each employer shall certify 
to the Board of Trustees the names 
of all teachers to whom this act 
applies,"”’ and correct this record 
periodically. 

Section 799— Benefits to Present 
Retired Teachers: ‘‘All allowances 
payable to former teachers retired 
under the old law . . . shall be 
thereafter paid from the state an- 
nuity accumulation fund at the 
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full amounts stipulated under said 
law.”’ 

Section 800—Limitation on 
Membership: All other provisions 
by state law for retirement bene- 
fits to teachers will be annulled by 
this proposed retirement plan. 


Section 801 — Protection 
Against Fraud: ‘‘Any person who 
shall knowingly make any false 
statement, or shall falsify or per- 
mit to be falsified any record or 
records of this retirement system 
in any attempt to defraud such 
system as result of such act, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall be punishable therefor under 
the laws of the state.”’ 

Section 802—These retirement 
allowance funds are exempt from 
Taxation, Execution, and Assign- 
ment. 

Section 803—Constitutionality: 
“If any section or part of any sec- 
tion of this act is declared to be 
unconstitutional, the remainder of 
the act shall not thereby be inval- 
idated.”’ 


Examples of Member’s Retire- 
ment Allowance 


Calculated from July 1, 1942 


EXAMPLE 1 
Teacher A has an average salary 
of $1,600.00, has taught twenty- 
five years, accepts the new law and 
teaches two years more, to the age 
of sixty-five and retires. 


Calculated Retirement Allowance: 
Teacher annuity (1/160) 


$10 for two years $ 20.00 
State annuity (1/160) 
$10 for two years 20.00 


Prior service (1/80) $20 
for twenty-five years 500.00 
Total annual retirement 
allowance if retired in 
1944 $540.00 
EXAMPLE 2 
Teacher B has an average salary 
of $1,600.00, has taught twenty 
years, since age twenty-five, accepts 
the new law and teaches twenty 
years more, to the age of sixty-five 
and retires. 


Calculated Retirement Allowance: 
Teacher annuity (1/160) 


$10 for twenty years. $200.00 
State annuity (1/160) 
$10 for twenty years 200.00 


Prior service (1/80) $20 


for twenty years . 400.00 


Total annual retirement 

allowance if retired in 

1962 ......-$800.00 

EXAMPLE 3 

Teacher C has an average salary 
of $800, has taught thirty years, 
accepts the new law and teaches 
five years more to the age of sixty- 
five and retires. 


Calculated Retirement Allowance: 
Teacher annuity (1/160) 


$5 for five years..... $ 25.00 
State annuity (1/160) 

$5 for five years... 25.00 
Prior service (1/80) $10 

for thirty years . 300.00 
Total annual retirement 
allowance if retired in 

1947 ws $350.00 
plus $50 

OR $400.00 


(The total allowance is $400 
since the new law guarantees that 
a teacher retiring within five years 
shall receive at least as much as he 
would have received under the old 
law. ) 





Vital Aims in English 
(Continued from Page 98) 
to say in this discussion may be 
summarized thus: 

1. Comprehension is the key to 
knowledge, and knowledge and 
effective self-expression are the keys 
to adjustment; therefore, the ob- 
jectives of English study, if it is to 
function properly in the life of 
men and women, should be com- 
plete comprehension and efficient 
expression. 

2. Composition and literature 
study should be carefully co-ordi- 
nated, since they are interde- 
pendent; and the subject matter of 
both should be so chosen as (1) 
to lead each student to evaluate 
himself, (2) to bring to the stu- 
dent’s attention as many solutions 
as possible to those problems 
which directly touch him, so that 
he will be wisely guided in his own 
solutions, and (3) to lead him to 
take a stand on one side or the 
other of vital questions, his stand 
having been determined by accurate 
interpretation of facts and by the 
logical outcomes of his own think- 
ing. 
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Music Integration in the Small School 


ALPHA CORINNE MAYFIELD 


Consultant in Music, Graduate Workshop, University of Virginia 


HE following original pro- 
gram was the outgrowth of 
a suggestion by Dr. F. G. 
Lankford, Jr., Director of the 
Graduate Workship, University of 
Virginia, Summer Session 1941. 
He asked the writer to meet with 
the student members of the Work- 
shop who had checked music as an 
interest on their personnal sheets 
to see if they were interested in 
creating an assembly program for 
the Workshop. They were. The 
group decided to do something 
that would typify a Parents’ Day 
program in a two or three-room 
school. It was decided to limit the 
time to forty-five minutes. (This 
was only one of the music activi- 
ties which was experienced by the 
Workshop group. ) 

The activities included are not 
necessarily fictitious, since many of 
the ideas were an outgrowth of 
some experience one of the students 
or the faculty member had had. 
While exactly the same program 
would not be given in another 
situation, it is believed it may be 
a contribution toward a similar 
creative program. 

One hour conferences were held 
with the Music Consultant for a 
week to work out the program, 
decide on and learn the songs, 
create the dances and select other 
necessary material. A ‘‘rehearsal’’ 
was given before the author's 
‘Music in the Elementary Grades” 
class, as compensation for using 
the rhythm orchestra instruments 
which this class had made. The 
eight students who contributed to- 
ward the project and gave the pro- 
gram were Laura Nell Crawley, 
Evelyn Jones, Sarah Lacy, Lucy 
Lockhart, Elizabeth Gillespie 
Martin, Dessie Rebecca Miller, 
Christian Long Hering, and 
Margaret Willis. 


FIRST CHILD SPEAKING: We 
have been studying about the peo- 
ple of other lands and have learned 
about their music, art, customs, 
literature, climate, and soil. We 
have studied the geography of 


their countries and their history 
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too, and now shall present a short 
program showing some of the 
activities that we have taken part 
in during the year. 

We are using a slide projector 
and slides provided and operated 
by our superintendent, who is our 
guest today. The bulletin board 
is filled with articles, radio pro- 
grams, stamps, and pictures which 
we hope you will find interesting. 
We are sorry that our motion pic- 
ture machine, which our superin- 
tendent is also providing today, 
cannot be used because of lack of 
time. We have motion pictures of 
the Symphony Orchestra and the 
String Choir as well as some others 
which we borrowed from the State 
Department. 

Our rhythm orchestra has its 
instruments on dispiay. We made 
most of them. The organ was 
given to us by one of our patrons 
who was moving away. All our 
records cost forty cents. We have 
learned our songs mostly from the 
song records. Our P. T. A. gave 
us $10.00 with which to buy our 
victrola. The stamp collection be- 
longs to John. 


America 

SECOND CHILD SPEAKING: John 
saw the movie Swanee River re- 
cently which was the story of 
Stephen C. Foster’s life. He also 
has Foster in his stamp collection. 
These stamps of different Ameri- 
can composers have just recently 
been printed. You may see them 
on the bulletin board. John wrote 
a theme for English on Mr. Foster 
and read it to us. Some of the 
older students worked up a pro- 
gram about Stephen C. Foster. 
Sally plays the flute so she will 
accompany the singing of ‘Oh! 
Suzanna’. We will sing it for you 
now. Alice will direct. The au- 
dience will join in on the chorus, 
please. The teacher told us that 
Stephen C. Foster’s bust had been 
placed in the Hall of Fame this 
spring and explained how people 
are chosen for this honor. 

Ann suggested we do an Ameri- 
can dance for our program and the 


Virginia Reel was chosen. We 
selected this music by which to 
dance. When we played this rec- 
ord of Virginia Reel, Mary said 
she knew the words to this old 
tune because they sang it together 
at home. She taught us the words. 


Nora found a poem in our new 
Stories in Music Appreciation by 
Kinscella, called ‘‘Washington’s 
Flute.” She will read that now. 
Last week when we studied about 
Mr. Jefferson we learned that he 
played the violin. When we take 
an excursion to Monticello, Memo- 
rial Day, which is a free day, we 
are going to look especially for 
Mr. Jefferson’s music and his music 
rack. 

Holland 

THIRD CHILD SPEAKING: When 
we were studying about Holland 
our teacher reminded us that the 
theme song for the Ford Hour was 
the sleep music from an opera 
called ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ which 
was written by a Hollander named 
Humperdinck. She said that he 
used some folk songs in this opera 
and sang ‘Partner, Come and 
Dance with Me’’ for us. Alice 
said she would like to do a dance 
for it and asked others to help her 
make it up. This is the dance. We 
will all sing it while they dance. 


Randolph found a picture by 
the Dutch artist, Franz Hals, called 
‘The Jester’. It is on the bulletin 
board. Ann wrote a poem called 
‘Windmills’. She will now read 
it. At Thanksgiving time we sang 
the Netherland tune, ‘“Thanksgiv- 
ing Prayer.”’ 

Italy 

FOURTH CHILD SPEAKING: 
After so many of us heard the 
Pope’s plea for peace over the radio 
from the Vactican in Rome, Italy, 
we talked about it in class and 
brought articles from the news- 
papers. We became so interested 
in Italy that we tried to find out 
all that we could about the Italian 
people. It was decided that they 
were not very good fighters but 
that they were deeply religious and 
that they loved good music. 
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Jane found a group of Madon- 
nas by the Italian artist, Raphael, 
and we studied the pictures and 
listened to some lullabies. These 
lullabies were by a German com- 
poser named Brahms. Since mother 
love is common to all countries 
and because Tommy reminded us 
that Italy and Germany are allies, 
we decided to use them together. 
Mr. Walter Damrosch played these 
lullabies on his program last Fri- 
day. We listened to him and 
learned about the viola. This 
lullaby is played by that instru- 
ment. Shall we all listen while I 
play Brahms’ Lullaby on the vic- 
trola? We also learned Italian mel- 
odies ‘My Banjo’ and ‘Santa 
Lucia’’ which we will now sing. 

We all like the ‘““‘Lone Ranger’’ 
program and listen to it often. 
Charles was whistling the theme 
song from this program the other 
day and our teacher told us that it 
was taken from the ‘William Tell 
Overture” by the Italian composer 
Rossini. She let us listen to all of 
it and while the music was playing 
we drew pictures to show what the 
music made us think about. Jane 
and I will show you what we did. 
Jane will use the blackboard and 
I will use manila paper and colored 
crayons. 

France 

FIFTH CHILD SPEAKING: When 
studying about George Washing- 
ton in February, we read that he 
was a nice minuet dancer. Mary 
suggested that we create steps for 
a minuet. We had music for one 
by Mozart from the opera ‘Don 
Juan”’ since it was on the back of 
a record of a Maypole Dance we 
had used last year. 

Our teacher asked us to listen 
to see if the music was written 
in twos or threes. It was in threes. 
She then asked us to raise our 
hands at the end of the phrases so 
that we would know when to bow 
or change our dance design. We 
then began to try different steps 
and decided to use these, which we 
will do. 

When Virginia was looking up 
the way for us to make our minuet 
costumes she also found another 
French dance called the Rondo. 
We found a Rondo in the Victor 
record catalogue called ‘‘Amaryllis’’ 
which was an air of the time of 
Louis XIII. We were glad to find 
Paderewski’s ‘“‘Minuet in G’’ on 
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the other side. Since this was 
played on the Music of the Air 
program last Tuesday morning we 
were glad to hear it again. We put 
his picture and an article about 
him on the bulletin board. 

Because ‘“‘Amaryllis’’ has three 
different melodies that come again 
and again William suggested that 
we use it for the rhythm orchestra. 
We decided that certain instru- 
ments would play on each melody 
every time it returns. We made 
the instruments last year. We will 
now play for you. Our second 
number is part of the Andante 
movement from Haydn's ‘Surprise 
Symphony.” Alice will play it for 
us on the organ while we play the 
other instruments. We have some 
extra rhythm sticks which Laurence 
made in his workshop at home. 
We will give these to the children 
in the audience so they can play 
this number with us. 


England 

SIXTH CHILD SPEAKING: Our 
study of England came about 
through hearing people talk so 
much about the war. The older 
ones have been very much inter- 
ested studying European bound- 
aries. We hear about it over the 
radio, see it at the movies and read 
about it in the newspapers and 
magazines so we wanted to know 
more about England. We learned 
that in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
and the great writer, Shakespeare, 
that England was known as ‘‘Mer- 
rie England’’ and that they danced 
and sang and were very happy. 
We will sing two Old English 
songs. One is ‘‘Fiddle-De-Dee’’, 
the other is ‘“‘Dairy Maids’’. 


Another English song which we 
have learned with the help of our 
song slides is ‘Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes’. Jane liked it 
so well that we asked her to direct. 
She will show you how we went 
about learning it. Afterward we 
want you to sing it with us. 
Myrtle will play it on the organ. 


Now we have an English dance 
called ‘‘Looby-Loo’’. Lucy will 
take charge now and teach it to all 
who will form a big circle with us 
around the room. We will all sing 
it while the record plays it. 

FIRST CHILD SPEAKING AGAIN: 
We have not time to show you any 
of the other activities but we hope 
that you have enjoyed our pro- 





gram. If you will all come out 
into our flower garden, which has 
also been one of our projects this 
year, we will serve punch. The 
4H girls made it from the fruit 
given us by Surplus Market Ad- 
ministration. 


Everyday English 
(30 Units) 


Geo. W. Guy 


Research Worker in Education and 
Former Teacher of English and 
Principal of Hampton 
High School. 


STUDY of EVERYDAY 

A Excust shows that 100 

words are responsible for 

over fifty per cent of the errors 
made by school children. 

The plan is to use the trouble- 
some word in a simple sentence and 
after it has been mastered to have 
the child fill in accompanying 
blanks, which impress the correct 
usage of the word on the child’s 
mind. Several tests are included in 
the thirty units so that it is very 
easy to note the progress that has 
been made. The whole study is 
geared to 6th grade I. Q. 

The following is LESSON I: 


SHALL and WILL. 


In expressing future time we use 
shall in the first person and will 
in the second and third person as 
follows: 

(1) We shall have rain tomor- 
row. 

(2) You will enjoy the concert. 

(3) They will return next week. 

In expressing a (a) resolution, 
(b) promise, (c) command, or 
(d) threat, use will in the first per- 
son and shall in the second and 
third person as follows: 

(1) I will sue for damages. 
(2) You shall not steal. 
(3) He shall be punished. 

Insert (“‘shall,’’ ‘“‘will’’) in each 

blank in the following sentences: 


(1) We 
(Continued on Page 107) 


. have rain soon. 
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Science Awakens Interest in Young People 


HE world in which we live 
is one of continual progress, 
and nowhere is this fact more 
evident than in the educational 
field. Modern brick buildings have 
replaced ‘‘the little red school- 
house’. ‘‘Reading, ‘riting and 
‘rithmetic’” have given way to a 
broader and richer course of study. 
The modern school curriculum is 
designed for the child. No longer 
do despotic teachers reign supreme 
over a submissive group of mental 
robots, indiscriminately memoriz- 
ing ‘“Thanatopsis’”’ or the dates of 
The War of Roses. Rather, the 
modern school seeks to provide an 
environment where the child’s nat- 
ural curiosity may find satisfaction 
and stimulation. In meeting this 
need, science is of primary impor- 
tance in the school curriculum. To 
be convinced of the truth of this 
statement, one has only to go to 
the scierice laboratory and view the 
intensity of the students’ absorp- 
tion in their work. Eyes are care- 
fully focused on liquids boiling; 
skillful hands are dissecting frogs: 
and heads are bent in concentra- 
tion over a physics problem. Also, 
since it employs both their hands 
and their heads, science definitely 
interests students. 

One of the main interests that 
science awakens in young people is 
the interest in physical things. 
Only through scientific study may 
a student learn how his body is 
organized and how it functions. 
He sees his body objectively as the 
most intricate and highly organ- 
ized form of life. He becomes more 
eager to maintain health, because 
he learns the conditions upon 
which it is based. He gains an ap- 
preciation not only for his body 
but for all other forms of life. In 
science, a young person learns that 
each living thing has a definite 
place in the structure of the uni- 
verse, and this knowledge carries 
with it the tolerance and spirit of 
mutual aid upon which successful 
living is based. Thus science lays 
before youth a physical world in 
which each unit has a vital signifi- 
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cance because of its function as a 
part of the whole. 

In the realm of intellectual life, 
as well as in that of the physical, 
science arouses the interest of young 
people. Through science the stu- 
dent is taught a new approach to 
knowledge. No longer must he 
depend on books entirely for the 
source of his information. With 
his own hands he may conduct an 
experiment that will not only es- 
tablish the authenticity of a fact 
but will also show why it is so. 
Science urges the student onward 
in the path of intellectual pioneer- 
ing. In this study there is no stag- 
nant promulgation of facts and 
laws, rather, there is a progressive 
unfoldment of a creative universe. 
In science, a young person learns 
to gaze upon the far horizon of the 
intellectual sky. With discoveries 
being made every day and labora- 
tories crowded with scientists seek- 
ing to establish new theories, the 
field of science offers the young 
person a minimum through which 
he may leave the conventionality 
and narrowness of the usual scho- 
lastic routine. Here his individual- 
ity is valuable, for it may mean a 
new contribution to mankind 
through the field of scientific dis- 
covery. Thus, the student is stim- 
ulated to continue his intellectual 
development. Also, in the study 
of science the student learns that 
knowledge is not a static thing 
which one may acquire by a simple 
process but an absolute thing 
which one may approach only if 
he continually preserves the seek- 
ing attitude that is the basis of 
truth. 

Not only does science develop 
young people’s interest from a 
physical and mental standpoint 
but also from a spiritual one. No 
student learns about the structure 
of the atom without gaining a new 
respect for the Mind that created 
matter with such minute precision. 
The smallest unit of life, the cell, 
reveals to youth something of the 
nature of the Intelligence that 
brought it into being. The inter- 


dependence of plants and animals, 
the structural relationship between 
planets, the functioning of the sun 
and of the moon, all demonstrate 
a harmony that had its origin in 
an Omnipotent Being. Then, too, 
no one can study the creative forces 
of the universe without becoming 
conscious of the Creator from 
which they arise. Thus, science 
awakens the interest of young peo- 
ple in physical truths, in mental 
truths, but, most important of all, 
in ‘‘the Truth that is the Light of 
the World’’. 


Everyday English 
(30 Units) 


(Continued from Page 106) 


(2) When we three meet 
again? 

or 3... be twelve in Decem- 
ber. 

(4) If I do not hurry, I be 
late. 

(5) It is probable that I be 


away at that time. 


(6) He believes that the stocks 
go up tomorrow. 


(7) He be there at four 
o'clock. 
(8) They be required to 


pay their taxes. 


(9) The house adjourn at 
midnight tomorrow. 

(10) you dine with us to- 
morrow? 


In questions ‘‘shall’’ is the 
proper auxiliary in the first person: 
in the second and third persons the 
same auxiliary is used that is ex- 
pected in the answer: as, ‘‘shall 
we go tomorrow?” ‘Will you 
go?”” (Answer: “I will go.’’) 
“Shall you be glad when tomor- 
row comes?”’ (Answer: ‘‘I shall 


be glad.’’) 

For a personal answer to your 
questions send a stamped (3c) 
self-addressed envelope to GEO. 
W. Guy, care of Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education. 
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The Convention Day by Day 

















Wednesday, November 19 
Morning 
9:00 
9:30 


9:30 





School, Auditorium 





TIME SPONSOR MEETING PLACE TOPIC OR EVENT 
Tuesday, November 18 
Morning 
9:30 Supervisors Hotel John Marshall, Child Development— 
Roof Garden Visual Education 
Afternoon 
2:00 Superintendents Hotel John Marshall, The Unseen Things in 
Roof Garden Education 
2:00 Trustees Hotel John Marshall, The Work of School Boards 
Marshall Room 
5:30 Supervisors Hotel John Marshall, Our Relations With 
Roof Garden South America 
Evening 
8:00 Superintendents-Trustees | John Marshall High Audio-Visual Education 


(Illustrated) 








Afternoon 
1:00 


1:30 


1:45 


2:30 


2:30 


4:00 


4:00 





Evening 
6:00 


8:00 


Rural Education 
Superintendents 


Trustees 


Elementary Principals 


Guidance Section 
Secondary Principals 
Teacher Training 


Public School 
Librarians Section 


Social Studies 
Music Section 
Modern Language 


Governor and Mrs. Price 


Virginia Council of 
Administrative Women 
in Education 

Virginia Education 
Association 


Ginter Park School 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Marshall Room 





Hotel Richmond, 
Ballroom 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden 


Murphy’s Hotel, 
Stonewall Room 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Lee-Byrd Room 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Marshall Room 


John Marshall High 
School, Room 317 


Executive Mansion 


Ewart’s Cafeteria 


John Marshall High 
School, Auditorium 


Rural Education and 
National Security 


Practices Hindering and Ad- 
vancing Educational Progress 


Business Session 


Finer Human Relationships— 
A Bulwark for Defense 


Moving Forward Through 
Guidance to Effective 
Democracy 


Modern Books for the 
Modern Child 


The Social Studies and 
Social Welfare 


Address. 
Clinic Choral Rehearsal 


Business Session 


Reception to Teachers 


Banquet 


Forward in Virginia 
Education 





Thursday, November 20 


Morning 
7:30 


9:00 





George Peabody Alumni 


Primary Teachers 
Audio-Visual Group 
Grammar Grade Teachers 
Rural Education 

Teacher Training 


Mathematics Section 








Ewart’s Cafeteria 
Hotel John Marshall, 
Marshall Room 
Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden 


John Marshall High 
School, Auditorium 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Washington Room 


John Marshall High 
School, Room 207 


Breakfast 
Primary Education 


Joint meeting with 
Grammar Grade Teachers 
Visual Aids 

The State Defense Program 


Study of Teacher Education 


Mathematics in Defense 
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TIME 


SPONSOR 


MEETING PLACE 


TOPIC OR EVENT 





iyo) 


700 


9:00 


9:00 


9:00 


9:00 


4 be 


OU 





Afternoon 
2:30 


Modern Language 
Elementary Science 
Secondary Science 
Virginia Speech 
Association 


Cooperative Study Group 


Virginia Education 
Association 


John Marshall High 
School, Room 317 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Monroe Room 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Lee-Byrd Room 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Parlor A 


Murphy’s Hotel 
Room No. 1, Mezzanine 


John Marshall High 
School, Auditorium 





Classroom Teachers 
Health and 
Physical Education 


Retired Teachers 





Evening 
6:00 


8:30 


Virginia Education 
Association 


Virginia Education 


Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden 


John Marshall High 
School, Room 210 





Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden and 
Marshall Room 


John Marshall High 


The Good Neighbor Policy 


Science in Elementary 
Grades 


Use of Films in 
Science Teaching 


Speech, Music, and 
Dramatics 


Problems Related to 
Work of Public Schools 


Thanksgiving and 
Memorial Service 





Physical Efficiency for 
Effective Democracy 
Joint meeting 


Business Session—Address 





Banquet to Delegate 
Assembly 


Discipline in Our 




















Association 





School, Auditorium 





Association School, Auditorium Democracy 
Friday, November 21 
Morning 
7:30 N.E.A. Ewart’s Cafeteria, Breakfast 
Monticello Room 
8:00 Radford S.T.C. Alumnae Ewart’s Cafeteria Breakfast 
9:00 Virginia Education John Marshall High Moving Forward in 
Association School, Auditorium Professional Service 
10:00 Virginia Education John Marshall High Business Session 
Association School, Auditorium 
Afternoon 
12:30 English Section Hotel John Marshall, Promising Practices in 
Roof Garden the Teaching of English 
12:30 Vocational Association Ewart’s Cafeteria, Vocational Guidance and 
Monticello Room Placement 
1:00 Classical Section Hotel John Marshall, Luncheon—Methods of 
Parlor A Teaching 
1:00 Social Studies Hotel John Marshall, Traditional Subject Matter 
Lee-Byrd Room in a Period of Transition 
1:00 Farmville S.T.C. Alumnae | Murphy’s Hotel, Luncheon 
Stonewall Room 
1:00 Virginia School Ewart’s Cafeteria, Luncheon 
Secretaries Association Pioneer Room 
1:30 Art Section Hotel Richmond, Art Education—Business 
Ballroom 
2:00 Higher Education Hotel John Marshall, Guidance in Higher 
Washington Room Education 
2:00 Secondary Principals Hotel John Marshall, Revised Manuel of 
Marshall Room Administration 
2:00 Virginia Education John Marshall High Reports from Presidents 
Association School, Library of Local Associations 
2:30 Audio-Visual Group John Marshall High Demonstration, School 
School, Auditorium of the Air 
3:00 Student Government Hotel John Marshall, Improving Student 
Sponsors Parlor D Participation in School 
Government 
Evening 
8:00 Virginia Education John Marshall High Education for a Period 


of Crisis 
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Convention 
Announcements 


Official Convention Headquar- 
ters—Hotel John Marshall. 


Registration — Auditorium, 
Hotel John Marshall. 

All persons attending the Con- 
vention should register and receive 
the official Convention program, 
Convention badge, and other im- 
portant information. The Regis- 
tration Booth will be open from 
Tuesday afternoon, November 18, 
throughout the Convention. 


Instructions to Delegates 


Credentials—Delegates whose 
certificates of election have been 
forwarded to Association Head- 
quarters will be given an official 
delegate badge by which they will 
be identified. Delegates will also 
be given a complimentary ticket 
to the dinner to the Delegate As- 
sembly, which will be held in the 
Hotel John Marshall Thursday, 
November 20, 6 P. M. 


Seating Arrangements—S cats 
will be reserved for delegates at 
the front of the John Marshall 
High School Auditorium for the 
General Sessions on Wednesday 
evening and Friday morning. 
Placards will indicate the section 
reserved for each of the thirteen 
Districts of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. Delegates are re- 
quired by the constitution to oc- 
cupy seats reserved for them. It is 
desirable that the delegates from 
each local association occupy ad- 
jacent seats in the section reserved 
for their districts. All delegates 
are requested to be in their seats 
before the hour set for the meeting. 


Voting and Business Session— 
Delegates should be in their seats 
Wednesday night promptly at 
8:00 o'clock to participate in mak- 
ing nominations for treasurer of 
the Association immediately at the 
close of the speaking program. 

All certified delegates should be 
in their seats promptly Friday 
morning at 9:00 o'clock for the 
annual business session of the As- 
sociation. 

(Continued on Page 111) 
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Air View of Richmond—John Marshall Hotel, Convention 
Headquarters in Circle. 





DIAGRAM OF EXHIBITS 
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The Convention Exhibit 


The exhibit is an integral part of the Convention and offers practical 
help in every phase of school equipment and classroom tools and aids. 
Each of the many firms and organizations participating in the exhibit 
has its own identity and valuable features. On duty in the exhibits are 
experts in their lines who are eager to give service to those attending 
the Convention. 


The exhibit is located, as usual, in the Lobby and Auditorium of the 
Hotel John Marshall, which is the center of Convention activities and 
headquarters for registration. The arrangement of the exhibit space is 
shown in the diagram on the opposite page. 


To secure the greatest benefit from the exhibit, time should be set aside 
for systematic inspection and care should be taken that no section is over- 
looked. More than one visit will be needed to exhaust the educational 
possibilities of the exhibit. Below is a directory of exhibitors arranged in 
alphabetical order. The location of the booths may be determined by 
reference to the diagram. 


Booth 
Exhibitor Representative Number 
Allyn and Bacon -W. Carl Whitlock 47 
American Book Company Richard Parker 33 
American Seating Company _W. H. Cheatham... 24, 25, 26, 
27 and 28 
American Typewriter Exchange Richard P. Winston. .39 and 40 
Balfour Products, L. G. _.. Walter B. Anderson 32 
Baptist Book Store ..Channing P. Hayes 51 and 52 
Bobbs-Merrill Company _..J. W. Irvine 34 
Bradley Company, Milton .. William W. Conner 38 
Building America _. Alfred Biggs ... 10 
Ditto Sales and Service. . _..W. F. Braswell 49 
The C. B. Dolge Company _..Robert Munson 19 
Doubleday Doran—vJunior Literary 
Cn «3 2 tes 2b ene Donald O’Brien 48 
Flowers School Equipment Company. .C. D. Flowers 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45 and 46 
Ginn and Company Randolph Turner 18 
Harcourt, Brace and Company _.Mary Elizabeth Stedman 30 
Heath and Company, D. C. Frank L. Crone 36 
Informative Classroom Pictures ._Thomas W. Rice 50 
Inter-Ocean Casualty Company A. G. Dorin 5 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. ..B. Clifford Goode 14 
Johnson Publishing Company _ .Jack Henderson | 
“Just Folks’’ Doll House Helen Siebold Walter 1] 
Laidlaw Brothers George A. Peek 3 
Lippincott Company, J. B. W. F. Marmon 2 
Macmillan Company, The R. Moore Williams. 15 and 16 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. ~ 4 Gray 21 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc... .Ray E. Barber 35 
National School Supply Company, Inc. .E. E. Carter Stage 
Owen Publishing Company, F. A.....J. B. Haney ...... 29 
Pan American Educational Center, The. Ben F. Crowson, Jr. 37 
Princeton University Press _.Mrs. F. S. Poindexter 12 
Row, Peterson and Company J i ek 7 
Scott, Foresman and Company...... J. C. Elliott 23 
Scribner’s Sons, Charles _. Wilson E. Somers 4 
Silver Burdett Company _George G. Anderton 31 
Smith and Company, Turner E. John N. Stoneham 56 
Southern Desk Company, The J. L. Edwards, Jr. 17 
Phipps ead Bind; ime... 55... ob. ane L. C. Bird 22 
Voit Rubber Company, W. J.......W. E. Wyche 13 
Zaner-Bloser Company .Audrey D. Reid 8 
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All delegates should see that 
their credentials are clear before 
presenting their ballots for treas- 
urer. The following regulations 
will govern the election: 


1. The election to be held Fri- 
day, November 21. 

2. Polls to be open from 9 
A. M. to 2 P. M. 

3. The election to be held in 
the business office of the 
John Marshall High School. 


Dinner to Delegate Assembly — 
Each voting delegate will be fur- 
nished at the registration office a 
ticket for the dinner Thursday at 
6 P. M. Others desiring to attend 
may secure tickets at $1.00 each 
at the registration desk until seat- 
ing capacity is exhausted. It was 
impossible to secure a room large 
enough to seat all the delegates, 
therefore, the dinner will be given 
in two rooms connected by an am- 
plifying system. The first five 
hundred delegates to present their 
tickets at the door will be ad- 
mitted to the Roof Garden; others 
will be assigned seats in the Mar- 
shall Room. 











Za 























That's my new teacher, Pop. Don’t you 
wish you were going to school again. 
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RICHMOND 
City with a Past 
--Aud a Fulwre 


EDMOND BriILL 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce 


ICHMOND, capital of the 
Ro South, today is an in- 

dustrial, financial, commer- 
cial and educational center of the 
new. It is, in fact, a ‘“‘city with a 
past—and a future.”’ 

Linked definitely with James- 
town, the first permanent English 
settlement in America, Richmond 
is the hub city for things historic. 

Nestling amid giant trees on one 
of Richmond’s seven hills is St. 
John’s Church where Patrick 
Henry shouted the immortal words 
that ignited the flames of Revolu- 
tion and made possible these 
United States—‘‘Give me liberty 
or give me death.”’ 

The stately Virginia State Cap- 
itol building, designed by Thomas 
Jefferson after the Maison Carree 
in France, contains the most valu- 
able piece of statuary in America— 
the Houdon Statue of Washington. 

The Confederate Museum, once 
the White House of the Confed- 
eracy, is a treasure house of relics of 
the War Between the States. Then, 
there is the home of Chief Justice 
John Marshall; the Edgar Allan 
Poe Shrine, containing original 
manuscripts; Battle Abbey, with 
its magnificent Charles Hoffbauer 
murals of the four seasons of the 
Confederacy; the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts, with its famous John 
Barton Payne and Henry P. Strause 
collections of paintings, prints and 
decorative arts; the Medical College 
of Virginia, one of the nation’s 
greatest medical colleges; the Val- 
entine Museum, with its Indian, 
European, and Oriental collections; 
Beautiful Monument Avenue, lined 
with monuments to Confederate 
heroes. 

Fifty miles from Richmond is 
the Colonial National Park. There 
one may visit historic Williams- 
burg, the Colonial capital, its orig- 
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White House of Confederacy 


inal charm restored under the spon- 
sorship of John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; 
Jamestown, the first permanent 
English settlement in the New 
World; Yorktown, where Corn- 
wallis surrendered to Washington, 
bringing the Ameri- 








Houdon Statue of Washington 














Mosque—Richmond’s Civic Center 
facturing plants produce a great 
variety of products; wholesale and every section of Virginia. 
jobbing firms of the city serve a Six trunk-line railroads, air- 
wide area in the South and South- __— planes, hundreds of busses and 
east, while its retail establishments many ships lead to Richmond— 
attract customers from virtually the ‘“Gateway of the South.”’ 





can Revolution to an 
end. 

Within two hours’ 
ride from Richmond 
is Skyline Drive, 
atop the oldest moun- 
tain in the world— 
the Blue Ridge. Its 
beauty is unsur- 
passed. 

But there is much 
more to Richmond 
than history and cul- 
ture. Its 326 manu- 
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Battle Abbey 


Roll On, Safety Bus 


HE Safety Committee of the 

Pico Terrace School, Pulaski, 

Virginia, originated the fol- 
lowing play which, in addition to 
being presented at the Virginia 
State-wide conference at Roanoke, 
has brought many requests from 
other states for permission to mim- 
eograph and distribute copies. Miss 
Lillian Smith, principal, has con- 
sented to have a copy reproduced 
here so that other schools in our 
own State may be able to make 
use of it. It shows how health 
and safety education is carried on 
in Pulaski School. 

A “human” school bus, with 
children serving as wheels, engine, 
headlights, road signs, and passen- 
gers, presents the effect of a moving 
vehicle by scenery painted and op- 
erated by children being unrolled 
at the back of the stage. 

Bus DRIVER (tries tires): Guess I 
should have had some air put in before 
I left. (Goes around to engine, puts in 
water.) And the old starter will have to be 
fixed. (Cranksengine.) (Shines headlights 
as he sings.) Tune: Twinkle, Twinkle: 

Roll on, roll on, safety bus, 


Always you take care of us. 
Travel up and down the road. 
Ever careful with your loads 
Roll on, roll on, safety bus; 
Always you take care of us. 


DOUGLAS: We can play that. 


Bus DRIVER: Want to try it over 
while I tighten the brakes? 

PEARL: Let’s do. Will the flutes play 
it first? 

(Trio on flutes.) 

KENNETH: Now let’s put the harps 
and guitars with the flutes. (All play.) 
(All sing on second playing.) 

Bus DRIVER: That’s fine. Everybody 
ready to go? 

FIRST PATROL BOY: Just a minute! 
Do you have a seat, Pearl? 

SECOND PATROL Boy: Douglas, don’t 
you want to put your books up on the 
rack? Thanks. Now we're ready. 

FIRST PATROL Boy: All right, Harry 
Lee. (Starts.) 

SIGN: One-Way Bridge. 

BERKLEY: One-Way bridge! We're 
not going but one way. That's a crazy 
sign. (Laugh.) 

DOROTHY: That’s not what it means. 
It’s telling the driver that he can’t pass a 
car on the bridge. That means that he 
must look ahead to be sure that he has 
time to get across before another car comes. 

DAISY: Harry Lee, did you ever meet 
a car on a bridge like that? 

FIRST PATROL: Better not talk to the 
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driver, Daisy. 

DAISY: Oh, I forgot. 

SECOND PATROL: Forgotten is what 
causes wrecks. 

DOUGLAS: Clarence, will you let me 
play some on your flute? 

CLARENCE: You shouldn't put this in 
your mouth after I’ve had it in mine. 
(Sneezes.) I’m taking a cold, too. 

PEARL: You'd better cover up those 
sneezes or we'll all have your cold. When 
we took the safety survey of our school 
we found more bad colds than any other 
sickness. 

CLARENCE (taking out handkerchief) : 
Yes, I know it. I'm sorry. (Sneezes into 
handkerchief.) My throat is sore, too. 


DOROTHY: Well, you don’t have diph- 
theria. If the Public Health Department 
had not given us all the toxoid, you'd 
have that to worry about, because diph- 
theria was next to bad colds in our school 
before we began working on it. 

CLARENCE: I'll tell Miss Graham that 
I don’t feel well when I get to school. If 
she thinks best, I'll go back home. 

KENNETH: We don't have any diph- 
theria in school now and many colds. Do 
you suppose it’s because we have learned 
to be careful about the temperature and 
ventilation of our rooms? 

DAISY: Yes, and taking off our over- 
coats, sweaters, and overshoes in the house 
helps, I think. 

BERKLEY: How about hot 
Doesn't that help to fight off germs? I'm 
glad now that we worked so hard to get 


lunch? 


our cafeteria opened. 

GERTRUDE: Remember the time that 
we paid our way into the picture show 
with a jar of canned fruit? 

A.B.: Yes, and the carnival we gave 
to make money to buy our stove? That 
was fun. 

DoRIs: Handwashing helps about colds, 
too. Since we all have paper towels it’s 
easy to have clean hands. 

CURTIS: How about playing outdoors? 
Since we have started our outdoor games, 
we all get more exercise, fresh air, and 
sunshine. That should keep colds away. 

KATIE BELL: It prevents accidents, 
too. We get better control of our bodies 
when we play games. 

WILLIAM: Would getting our teeth 
fixed have anything to do with colds? 

ELIZ. A.: Any infection in the body 
would give germs a better chance. 

DONALD: I’m glad that we had our 
dental clinic. It made it possible for so 
many to get their teeth fixed. 

SIGN: Slow. 

A. B.: What's that sign for? There's 


nothing coming here. 
GERTRUDE: No, but the road gets 


slick here when it rains. 

CURTIS: Let’s make some rhymes like 
the ones we did yesterday. 

Doris: Do not speed upon a bet, | 

Or a ticket you will get, 

ANNA: If you drive at an awful rate, 

You'll find yourself at the 
Pearly Gate. 
KATIE BELL: In Pulaski don't try the 
speeds, 
Or you'll find yourself 
before Judge Deeds. 

FIRST PATROL: Let’s not be quite so 
noisy. We don’t want to get the driver's 
mind off the road. 

SECOND PATROL: Curtis, you and 
Kenneth had better get your arms inside 
the window. 

ELIZ. A.: Marie, did you bring the 
matches for our experiment? 

MARIE (opening box): It has been in 
use for less than 100 years, but think of 
trying to get along without it. 

PEARL: It would be a little incon- 
venient to go out hunting pieces of flint 
when it came time to cook dinner at camp. 

MARIE: Let me ask you another one. 
Guess how many matches are used in the 
United States each day. 

ROBERTA: How many? 

MARIE: Seven hundred million. 

ROBERTA: Seven hundred million! I 
don’t know what that means. 

MARIE: Well, I read that if a factory 
made just one match each minute, night 
and day, it would take nearly 1,400 years 
for it to make as many as we use in one 
day. 

DAISY: What kind is this? 

MARIE (showing box): It’s a safety 
match. It will not strike except on this 
box. 

KENNETH: Are all safety matches good 
matches? 

MARIE: Not always. A poorly made 
safety match may be more dangerous than 
a well-made strike-anywhere match. 

GERTRUDE: How do you know when 
you are buying a good match? 

MARIE: Do you see this label? It says, 
“Inspected by Underwriters’ Laboratories.” 
When that’s on the box, it’s safe to buy. 
How do you strike a match—away from 
you or toward you? 

ROBERTA: I don’t know. Why? 

MARIE: Well, you should strike it 
away from you. Then if the match breaks 
or its head flies off, it will not set fire to 
your clothes. 

CATHERINE: I suppose it would be a 
good idea to close the box before striking 
a match on it. 

MARIE: Yes, it would. Do you ever 
throw away a match which is burning? 

ROBERTA: Sometimes. 

MARIE: Never do it again. Longfel- 
low’s wife was burned to death because 
she allowed a lighted match to fall to the 
floor. It has caused hundreds of deaths 
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and has burned thousands of homes. 

KATIE BELL: If matches are spilled, do 
you stop at once and pick up every one? 

MARIE: I certainly do. A match on 
the floor is a dangerous thing. It may be 
struck by being stepped on; it may be 
found by a little child; or it may be car- 
ried off by a rat. 

ANNA: Do mice gnaw match heads? 

MARIE: Maybe not, but they like to 
use them in building their nests, and they 
usually build near chimneys and furnace 
pipes. 

ROBERTA: Do you _ usually carry 
matches with you? 

MARIE: No. It’s best to keep them in 
metal boxes at home. 

ROBERTA: I had never thought about 
being careless with matches, but I know 
now that I have been. That is certainly 
one thing that children can be careful 
about. I’m going to be more careful here- 
after. 

MARIE: So am I. 

PEGGY: Did you see the boys make the 
fire extinguisher? 

ELIZ. H.: No, but I heard them talk- 
ing about it. 

PEGGY: What would you do if your 
clothes caught fire and there wasn’t a fire 
extinguisher handy? 

ELIZ. H.: I'd run. 

PEGGY: I'd drop to the floor or ground 
and roll over and over. 

ELIZ. A.: If you could find a rug or a 
coat or a blanket to wrap around you, it 
would help smother the flames. 

PEGGY: And it’s a good idea to keep 
your head near the floor, because that’s 
where the smoke is thinnest. 

KENNETH: Why do we have fire drills 
at school? Our school building is fire- 
proof, 

ANNA: Yes, but it might be filled with 
smoke from something burning inside the 
building. Then if we didn’t know how to 
get out quickly, and in order, there might 
be a panic. 
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CATHERINE: That's right. Then, we 
might be in a fire somewhere else and we'd 
know how to get out. 

LOUISE: Wasn't it fun visiting the 
fire house? 

MAXINE: I didn’t realize how many 
things they have for our protection, did 
you? 

KATIE BELL: No. And those firemen 
don’t get a cent of pay for risking their 
lives to save our homes. 

KENNETH: I'd like to be one of them. 

LOUISE: When we examined our homes 
for fire hazards we found plenty of them, 
didn’t we? 

JACQUELINE: Yes, but we don’t have 
so many now. The children reported that 
they were doing something now about 
matches, ashes, and electric cords. 

PEARL: Do you know that there hasn't 
been a fire this year in the home of any 
one who goes to our school? 

DOUGLAS: We ought to be proud of 
that. There were several last year. 

SIGN: R.R. 

FIRST PATROL (Gets off and looks up 
and down): All clear, Harry Lee! I'll 
walk on down to the bus stop to make 
sure that the kids are not in the road. 

CLARENCE: I never have seen a train 
on this track yet, and we stop every time. 

SECOND PATROL: We hope you never 
will see one. (Laugh. ) 

SIGN: Red light. 

DOROTHY: Through a red light you 

might fly. 
But you will crack up by 
and by. 

KENNETH: Do not speed into a light: 

Obey all signs and you'll 
be right. 

DAISY: Learn safety rules when you 

are small. 
And you'll be safe when you 
get tall. 

SIGN: Stop. (First Patrol looks up 
and down road.) All clear! (Children 
cross road and board bus.) 





FARLEY: There’s a boy riding his 
bicycle on the wrong side of the road. 

FIRST PATROL: We'll have to watck 
out for him. (Gets on bus.) 

VIOLA: He'd better not touch that 


telephone wire. The storm blew it down 
this morning. 

JAMES: Oh, help! Help! 

FIRST PATROL: Stop, he’s on the wire! 
(Boy falls onto stage on wire.) 

SECOND PATROL: We'll have to get 
him off the wire first. 

RED CROSS GIRL: Be careful: don’t 
touch him! And don’t touch the wire! 
(Gets off with first-aid kit.) 

FIRST PATROL: Let’s have a couple of 
those baseball bats. Dewy, you hold the 
wire down with this one and I'll push 
him over with this other one. (Gets boy 
off wire.) 

SECOND PATROL: Doug, get ready 
with your artificial respiration! 

DOUGLAS: Turn him over on his face. 
(Gives him artificial respiration.) Out 
goes the bad air—(rubs)—in comes the 
good. 

Doris: We must keep him warm. 
(Throws coat over him.) 

FIRST PATROL: Let’s stand back. He 
needs all the air he can get. 

SECOND PATROL: He’s coming around 
now. (Rubs arms toward body as Doug- 
las rubs legs.) 

BUS DRIVER: His head is bleeding. 

Doris: I can fix that. (Puts patch on 
head.) Do you want to go up to our 
school and go to bed? 

JAMES: Yes (weakly.) 

BUS DRIVER: Where do you go to 
school? 

JAMES: Nowhere. Just moved to town. 

Bus DRIVER: If you went to our 
school, you'd know better than to ride 
your bicycle on the left side of the road. 

FIRST PATROL: You walk on that 
side of the road, but you can’t ride there. 

JAMES: I know it now. (Helped on 
bus.) 
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DOUGLAS: He did well to miss that 
poison ivy on the fence there. 

DoRIS: Where? 

DOUGLAS: On the post. See those 
three leaves and those greenish-white ber- 
ries? 

SECOND PATROL: I'll just cut that out 
right now. That's the way we got it off 
the school grounds. (Chops off-stage.) 

Bus DRIVER: Let’s go. We're a little 
late, but we'd rather be late than sorry. 
(All board bus.) 

FIRST PATROL: Yes, Miss Graham 
said that we should always take time to 
be safe. 

SIGN: Cross roads. (Stands.) 

BERKLEY: Cross roads! That's a dan- 
ger spot. 

ELIZ. C.: There have been several 
wrecks there because people didn’t stop. 
(Sign passes. ) 

(Tire blows out with loud pop. Boy 
falls flat.) 

FIRST PATROL: Flat tire, Buddy! 

Bus DRIVER: Well, of all the hard 
luck! (Gets off and pumps up tire.) Boy 
rises. That ought to hold untii we get to 
school. (Boards bus.) 

SIGN: School Zone. 

A.B.: Those who watch out for school 

zones 
Will save a lot of broken bones. 


Take Your Professional Temperature 


MaBEL ALICE TUGGLE 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Danville 


Answer the following questions by Yes, No or Sometimes 
(Scoring key below.) 


Do you have a good alibi for your mistakes? 

Do you say, “Yes, but this is different,’’ in reference to your short- 
comings? 

Do you often complain of overwork? 

Do you wear a martyr’s expression? 

Do you often get to work two or three minutes late? 

Do you denounce every new set of pupils as ‘“dumber’’ than the last? 
Do you constantly refer to former jobs and systems in which you 
have worked? 

Are you voluble about the inability of certain classes inferring that 
they weren't prepared properly by a preceding teacher? 

Do you let appointments with the beauty salon and other extra cur- 
ricula activities make you impatient when a faculty meeting is called? 
Do you watch the clock every time you attend a meeting? 

Do you beat the children to the door at dismissal? 

Do you sit in on committee and faculty meetings with an I’d-rather- 
be-anywhere-than-here air? 


Doris: There's old Pico Terrace! 
Don’t you love her? 

ALL: I'll say we do! 

All sing “‘School song.”’ 


As a member of a committee do you punctuate the gathering with 
Let’s-hurry-and-get-it-over-withs? 

Do you use the school telephone and school time for social calls? 
Do you find enthusiasm increasingly difficult to attain? 

Do you discuss other teachers with the pupils? 





Do you berate your superiors in private? 

Do you belittle the efforts of those who do more than you? 

Do you agree by silence in public to proposed plans and grow bit- 
ingly articulate after they have been settled? 

Do you keep silent and thereby give approval when your school and 
your superiors are criticised in your presence? 

Do you repeat school gossip in such a way as to let ordinary un- 
flattering incidents assume serious proportions? 

Do you gossip in the halls between bells? 

Do you think teachers are overly imposed upon? 

Do you think you have more to do than anyone else? 

Do you neglect to attend your local association meetings? 

Have you failed to join the N.E.A.? 

Do you never get around to looking inside the Virginia Journal? 
Did you ignore the appeal sent to each school for material for your 
association newspaper? 

Do you declaim bitterly when any extra work looms? 

Do you shudder at the thought of being observed? 

Do you go to class without an idea of what you’re going to do? 
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Do you berate your pupils for doing the same thing? 








Do you wish your life away by praying for June to come quickly? 





Do you refuse to “‘hear out” pupils who differ with you? 
Do you fail to look in a mirror more than once during the day? 


I'm late for school, but if I 
hurry, I'll be in time for recess. 
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Do you frown upon laughter in the classroom? 


Ww 
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Do you criticise those who are doing jobs you would not undertake? 
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38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43, 
44. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


Directions for Scoring: 


Do you disapprove of argument in the classroom? 

Do you disregard general untidiness in the room? 

Is your bulletin board blank? Cluttered? Stale? 

Do you yearn loudly for Fridays? 

Do you have to hunt for your supplies? 

Does your locker empty itself when you open the door? 


Are you amused to relate the stories of private home life of children 
who naively tell you of their skeletons in the closet? 





Do you have to ask your classes continually to keep the room neater? 
Do you turn a deaf ear to pupils’ personal problems and confidences? 
Do you have to be told about their needs beyond the classroom? 
Do you impale a pupil with a quick stab of sarcasm? 

Do you shout to gain attention? 

Do children find you hard to approach? 


An answer of No has a value of 2; Sometimes, or other qualified 


answer, a value of 1: and Yes, a value of 0. 


Rating Chart: 


100—Professional Paragon 


(or prevaricator). 
95-99—-Above normal. 

85-94—-Normal. 

70-84—Sub-normal. 

60-74—Professionally chilled. 

Below 60—Completely frozen. 








“TEACHERS’ PETS” 


From coast-to-coast 








The 
Vagabond No 2. 
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footwear 


Beautiful, Perfect-Fitting 


RED CROSS SHOES 


Just right for women who are 
on their feet most of the day 
and must count on comfortable 
—as well as ultra smart—day 
long wear! Choose from our 
exciting new arrivals in these 


famous shoes! 
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... but I’m taking no chances. Too 
often I’ve seen others, healthy and 
carefree as I, caught by sudden ill- 
ness, accident or quarantine—their 
savings drained, their future earnings 
mortgaged. Not me! I’m protected 
against such financial hazards by my 
T.P.U. Peerless-Hospital Certificate. 


Here’s Something NEW from T.P.U. 
The new Peerless-Hospital Certifi- 
cate is especially designed for teach- 
ers. This liberal protection plan in- 
cludes benefits exclusive with T.P.U. 
It pays a hospitalization benefit of 
$37.50 per week for eight weeks, 
even including the first week. $25.00 
per week is paid for home confine- 
ment caused by sickness, accident or 
quarantine. Other cash benefits run 
as high as $1,500.00. 


Fill in the coupon be- 
low for complete in- 
formation and litera- 
ture about this new 
T.P.U. protection plan. 





Teachers Protective [nion 


_T.P.U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me more about the NEW Peer- 
less-Hospital Certificate that pro- 
tects me against the hazards of sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine even 
during the first week. 
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Virginia Education Association 


Resolutions Adopted At District Meetings 


Proposals for Legislative 
Action 

All districts which have held meet- 
ings so far have adopted strong reso- 
lutions in support of the Legislative 
Program of the Virginia Education 
Association. While general indorse- 
ment was given to the Three-Point 
Program, some of the resolutions place 
special emphasis on an increased State 
appropriation for instruction and a 
sound retirement system. The follow- 
ing resolution adopted by District C 
is indicative of this trend: 

“Because we recognize the value of 
concerted action in any undertaking, 
we strongly urge that District C 
through each of its local associations 
acquaint itself with the plans and ob- 
jectives of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and lend unified effort toward 
their support. To this end we suggest 
that each individual teacher use her 
influence with her representatives in 
the General Assembly to bring about 
the adoption in 1942 of two specific 
proposals: 

1. The retirement plan exactly as 
formulated by experts for the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, since 
it is of vital importance that a 
sound retirement plan for teach- 
ers of the State be effected at 
once to avoid inclusion under the 
national Social Security Law. 

2. An increased appropriation for 
teachers’ salaries, particularly in 
the light of the rising cost of liv- 
ing and of the alarming shortage 
of teachers. 

District G urged all members “to 
familiarize themselves with the details 
of the retirement plans, to discuss the 
merits and demerits in their local as- 
sociations, and to work vigorously for 
its passage when it comes before the 
General Assembly next year.” 

This district also urged that the ap- 
propriation act increasing the State 
appropriation per teaching unit to $720 
contain safeguards “to insure that any 
increase derived from the appropria- 
tion shculd be applied solely to the 
improvement of teachers’ salaries.” 
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Among other proposals which called 
directly or indirectly for legislation 
were the following: 

1. The adoption of a _ twelve-year 
school system. (Recommended by 
District G.) 

2. State aid to transportation. 
(Urged by District M.) 

3. Tenure legislation. (Indorsed by 
Districts B, C, and E.) 


Suggestions for Strengthening 
Democracy 

Most of the districts took account 
of the crisis in world affairs and 
pledged redoubled efforts to defend and 
strengthen democracy. 

Typical of these resolutions are the 
following adopted by District M: 

“That we, the teachers of District 
M, recognize the great responsibili- 
ties which the schools must accept in 
time of national emergency and 
crisis, and pledge our cooperation 
with State and National Defense 
agencies. 

“That we recognize the duty of the 
schools to teach, maintain, and prac- 
tice the principles of American de- 
mocracy, and accept it as our re- 
sponsibility to teach the principles 
and ideals characteristic of the 
American way of life.” 

To this District K added: 

“We recommend the utilization of 
the leadership of the teaching per- 
sonnel in the support and establish- 
ment of discussion groups in every 
community for intelligent under- 
standing of the problems of our peo- 
ple and the efforts of our govern- 
ment in the defense of democracy.” 
District B went on record as fol- 

lows: 

“That we reaffirm our faith in the 
principles of democracy and of re- 
ligious freedom upon which this coun- 
try was founded. 

“That we pledge ourselves, in the 
training of youth, to emphasize these 
principles and to stress especially the 
development of moral character, be- 
lieving that the greatest strength of a 
nation is in the integrity of its people. 

“That we support wholeheartedly the 


National Defense Program and request 
that the Federal Government grant 
financial aid to those localities whose 
schools have enrolled pupils of par- 
ents employed, directly or indirectly, 
in the development of the Defense Pro- 
gram. 


“That we commend the efforts being 
made by the Federal Government to 
bring about a better understanding and 
a closer unity between the Americas.” 


Other Matters Receiving 
Attention 

Among the other resolutions adopted 
at district meetings were the follow- 
ing: 

1. Expressing appreciation to Gov- 
ernor James H. Price for his sym- 
pathetic and vigorous support of 
public education during his term 
of office. (Adopted by Districts B 
and F.) 

2. Expressing gratitude to the retir- 
ing Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for his untiring efforts 
in behalf of public education. 
(Adopted by District M.) 

3. Pledging loyalty and support to 
the new Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Dabney S. Lancaster. 
(Adopted by Districts B, C, F, G, 
and M.) 

4. Recommending to the State De- 
partment of Education that the 
various divisions be granted the 
privilege of closing schools on the 
day of district teachers’ meetings 
and that such days be considered 
as days taught. (Adopted by Dis- 
trict B.) 

Endorsing the idea of a Teacher 
Placement Bureau. (Adopted by 

District C.) 

6. Recommending that local teach- 
ers’ organizations encourage 100 
per cent affiliation with the NEA. 

(Adopted by District F.) 

Recommending a change in the 
date of the Annual Convention of 
the Virginia Education Associa- 

tion. (Adopted by District G.) 

8. Recommending that the State 
Board of Education require all 
teachers in the public schools to 
pass a physical examination before 
being given a contract. (Adopted 
by District G.) 

9. Approving the State Association's 
suggestion of a Public Relations 
Committee in every association. 
(Adopted by District C.) 

10. Proposing formulation of codes of 
professional ethics by local, dis- 
trict and state associations. 
(Adopted by District C.) 

Up to the time of going to press, 
resolutions had not been received from 
Districts E, H, I, and J. 
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Activities of Local Associations 


Albemarle Issues Handbook 

The Albemarle Education Associa- 
tion closed an unusually successful and 
active year by the publication of a 
loose-leaf handbook for the use of 
members of the association. 

The handbook contains the names 
of county, state, and local officers and 
the officers of the local, district, and 
state education associations. It gives 
the regulations governing admission to 
the Preventorium, a Code of Ethics, 
the Constitution of the Albemarle Edu- 
cation Association, and other items of 
interest. 

Other activities of the Albemarle 
Association during the session of 1940- 
41 included revision of the Constitu- 
tion, a Preventorium membership cam- 
paign, appointment of an NEA mem- 
bership committee, preparation of a 
code of ethics, and affiliation with the 
NEA. The association also organized 
a teachers’ chorus which sang at the 
County Musical Festival, held a ban- 
quet and dance at the beginning of the 
school year, and sponsored a meeting 
on School Public Relations to which 
patrons were invited. 

Miss Lola A. Taylor was president 
of the association last year. The offi- 
cers for 1941-42 are: A. D. Austin, pres- 
ident, Crozet; H. G. Acker, vice presi- 
dent, University; Elizabeth Marshall, 
secretary, Carter’s Bridge; and Mrs. 
Daisy Adams, treasurer, Charlottes- 
ville. 


Teachers Share Experiences 

On September 20, 1941, the Henrico 
County Teachers’ Association met at 
Glen Echo Elementary School. After 
the business meeting, the president 
called on members to volunteer to tell 
about the interesting things they did 
during the summer. The response was 
gratifying from the start and seemed 
to gain momentum. In all, about 
twenty teachers spoke informally on 
summer courses and trips of many 
kinds. There were echoes from the 
University of Chicago; Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University; William 
and Mary College; and the Henrico 
County Work Conference. Among the 
interesting trips reported were a visit 
to the Indian School at Cherokee, 
North Carolina; a visit to Boys’ Town; 
a trip by train to the Pacific Coast; 
and one to Quebec. The teacher of re- 
ligious education exhibited the models 
of Biblical buildings which she had 
carved from soap. Most of the talks 
were more or less impromptu, and they 
created in the group a spirit of shar- 
ing that was very desirable. 
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Harrisonburg Adopts Co- 
inclusive Membership Plan 
The Harrisonburg Teachers’ Associ- 

ation started the year by adopting a 
co-inclusive membership fee of $5.00 
to be distributed as follows: $2:00 to 
the NEA, $1.50 to the VEA, $.25 to 
District G, and $1.25 to the local as- 
sociation. 

Harrisonburg is the tenth school di- 
vision to report 100 per cent enroll- 
ment in the NEA this year. The list 
of 100 per cent divisions now includes: 


Alexandria Prince Willian 
Augusta Rappahannock 
Campbell South Norfolk 
Fauquier Sussex 
Harrisonburg Waynesboro 


The officers of the Harrisonburg As- 
sociation for the current year are: 


Ruth E. Miller, president; Jane Elia- 
son, secretary; and Frances Sibert, 
treasurer. 


Montgomery 100% in NEA 


One of the objectives set by the 
Montgomery County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was an increase in NEA member- 
ship. This objective was fully realized 
at the first meeting in the year when 
a motion was made and carried that 
every teacher join the National Asso- 
ciation. The decision of Montgomery 
County adds an eleventh school divi- 
sion to those reporting 100 per cent 
enrollment in the NEA this year. 

The officers of the Montgomery 
County Teachers’ Association for the 
current year are: 

President, Evans L. King, Chris- 
tiansburg; vice president, Edna Profitt, 
Christiansburg; and secretary, Arlene 
Wade, Riner, Virginia. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


The Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of the Virzinia Education Associa- 
tion started its work when classroom 
teachers of District L held a luncheon 
meeting March 28, 1941, at Norfolk, 


Virginia. At this meeting, Katy V. 
Anthony, the Southeastern Regional 
Director, and Margery H. Alexander, 


then vice president of the National 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
were the speakers. 

On March 29, 1941, at the Hotel Rich- 
mond, Richmond, the executive board 
met with a good representation of 
State officers, district officers, and rep- 
resentatives. Districts A, B, C, D, F, 
G, H, and M were represented. Plans 
were made for the November meeting. 
The theme, “Professional Unity”, was 
adopted for the biennium. Francis S. 
Chase, executive secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, was pres- 
ent by invitation. He reported that 
Governor Price had declared that the 
Retirement Bill will be included in the 
budget. 

The second executive board meeting 
took place at Hotel Patrick Henry, Roa- 
noke, Virginia, May 3, 1941. 

The following committees were set 
up to make reports at the meeting of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
on November 20, 1941, at Richmond: 

Nominating Committee: Kate Oak- 
ley, chairman, Richmond; Mrs. H. H. 
McGoffin, Monterey; Catherine Wilkin- 
son, Dinwiddie. 

Welfare Committee: E. Boyd Graves, 
chairman, Fredericksburg; Dorothy 
Miller, Radford; Mrs. Louise Burgess 
Herndon, Richmond. 


Membership Committee: Frances 
Bray, chairman, Richmond; Repre- 
sentatives from all the Districts. 

Resolutions Committee: Mrs. Patty 
G. Jackson, chairman, Amelia; Mrs. 
Minnie England, Waverly; Mrs. Eleanor 
P. Rowlett, Richmond. 

Auditing Committee: Dr. Boyd Coiner, 
chairman, Farmville; Lindsey White, 
Fork Union; Gladys Bracey, Oceana. 

Publicity Committee: Mary DeLong, 
chairman, Roanoke; presidents and 
representatives from all the Districts. 

On May 10, 1941, several of the mem- 
bers of the executive board met with 
Mr. Chase and other department heads 
of the Virginia Education Association 
at Hotel Richmond, Richmond, to dis- 
cuss plans for the State Convention at 
Thanksgiving. 


Amendment Proposed 

The executive board of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
Virginia Education Association pro- 
poses an amendment to the constitu- 
tion to the effect that in case of the 
resignation of the vice president, sec- 
retary, or treasurer at any time during 
the year other than at the time of the 
annual meeting, the president be em- 
powered to appoint some one to fill 
the unexpired term. 


Flash 


Word has just been received that 
Bath, Floyd, and Nansemond have 
joined the group of Virginia school 
divisions having 100 per cent enroll- 
ment in the NEA this year. This 
brings the total number of 100 per 
cent divisions to fourteen. 
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District Officers Elected 


The following reports of the election 
of officers have been received: 


District B: 
President—Mrs. T. H. Geddy, Jr., 
Hiltons. 
Vice President— Gertrude Krizer, 
Carrsville. 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. A. Lindsay, 
Armstrong School, Hampton. 


District G: 

President—Ethel Spillman, Harri- 
sonburg (reelected for the third 
successive time). 

Vice President—A. F. Robinson, Su- 
perintendent, Clarke County, Ber- 
ryville. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Avice Roane, 
Elementary Supervisor, Augusta 
County, Staunton. 


District K: 

Everette B. Stanley, Principal, Er- 
vinton High School, Nora, was 
elected Secretary-Treasurer to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Corbett Reely. 


Committee Finds Need for 
Placement Bureau 


That there is a need for a State-wide 
Teachers’ Placement Bureau in Vir- 
ginia was the conclusion reached by 
the committee recently appointed by 
President J. J. Fray to study this sub- 
ject. The committee agreed that, while 
college placement bureaus and com- 
mercial agencies are rendering a valu- 
able service, existing agencies are not 
taking care of the entire problem and 
there is need for additional help to 
both teachers and superintendents of 
schools. The committee found, how- 
ever, that further study was needed 
before a decision could be reached on 
the type of bureau to be established 
and the most suitable directing agency, 
or agencies for the Bureau. 


The meeting which was held in the 
headquarters office in Richmond on 
October 21 at the call of Chairman 
H. A. Hunt, of Portsmouth, was at- 
tended by the following members in 
addition to the chairman: C. K. Hol- 
singer, Superintendent of Henrico 
Schools; Raymond V. Long, State De- 
partment of Education; Lola A. Tay- 
lor, McIntire High School; and Fran- 
cis S. Chase, Executive Secretary. The 
committee will make a tentative report 
to the board of directors of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association at its 
meeting in Richmond, November 18. 
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Good Telephone Habits 





Are Now More Important Than Ever 





Have you noticed how often courtesy seems to go hand 


in hand with efficiency? 
talking over the telephone. 
whom you most enjoy talking are those who 





answer . 
the talk... 


up gently. 


Take the simple matter of 
Chances are the people to 


—answer promptly when you call... 
—give their names at once when they 


—speak clearly and naturally all through 


and when the conversation ends, hang 


Right now, when times are tense, good telephone 


habits are probably more important than ever. 


We've 


got a big job to do and the thoughtful and courteous use 
of the telephone helps us all to do it faster and better. 


—from The Telephone Hour, heard 
each Monday evening over NRC 


Red Network. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 


Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 



































Progressive Virginia Teachers’ 


Accomack 
Alexandria 
Arlington 
Augusta 
Bath 
Brunswick 
Buckingham 
Buena Vista 
Caroline 
Culpeper 
Danville 
Dinwiddie 
Elizabeth City 
Essex 
Fairfax 
Fauquier 


The Progressive Virginia Teachers’ organizations 


Organizations 
Frederick Mecklenburg 
Fredericksburg Montgomery 
Floyd Nansemond 
Grayson Newport News 
Harrisonburg Norfolk 
Highland Northampton 
Hopewell Northumberland 
Isle of Wight Orange 
King George Page 
King and Queen Petersburg 
Lancaster Prince William 
Loudoun Pulaski 
Louisa Radford 
Lunenburg Richmond 
Lynchburg Rappahannock 
Martinsville 


Richmond Co. 
Rockingham 
Rockbridge 
Smyth 
Southampton 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford 

Suffolk 

Surry 

Tunstall District 
Warren 
Washington Co. 
Waynesboro 
Westmoreland 
Wythe 


listed above have 


realized the advantages of Buying as a Group. They have taken advan- 
tage of the Special Rates and Liberal Protecton offered by Group In- 
surance; they have made available to their members a plan which elim- 
inates the usual financial worry accompanying sickness or accident dis- 


ability. 


If $100.00 a month would be of assistance to you when you become 
disabled, don’t you feel that it is worth an investment of 1 Cent to mail 


us a postcard requesting information? 


teachers of Virginia. 


We stand ready to serve the 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eastern Division—Group Division 
WASHINGTON BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Defense Training To handle Virgin- 
Adds Supervisors ia’s fast-growing 

program of de- 
fense vocational training, Dabney S. 
Lancaster, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and Dr. B. H. Van 
Oot, State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education, have announced 
the appointment of six assistant super- 
visors: 

T. Preston Turner, former repre- 
sentative of the Johnson Publishing 
Company and former high school prin- 
cipal, to have charge of the central 
office’s applications, records and re- 
ports; 

George E. Koenig, former co-ordi- 
nator of vocational education in Suf- 
folk, to direct defense training in the 
Northern Virginia area; 

Arthur S. Owens, until recently co- 
ordinator of vocational education at 
Portsmouth, to have charge of the 
Tidewater area; 

Edward Dahl, formerly foreign rep- 
resentative of the Reynolds Metals 
Company, to handle equipment, rentals 
and priorities for the program; 

K. A. Schneider, former director of 
vocational education at Roanoke, to 
have charge of the Central Virginia 
area; 

J. D. Hopkins, former director of the 
Washington County Regional Trades 
School, to have charge of the South- 
western area; 

The training is designed to train un- 
employed people for jobs in defense 
industries and to increase the skills of 
those already employed in defense 
jobs. 

The major part of the defense train- 
ing program is in charge of Dr. Van 
Oot but some phases of the work are 
directed by Dr. Walter Newman and 
others by Miss Martha Creighton. 

Since its beginning in July, 1940, 
the training schools have trained about 
3,000 unemployed men and women, all 
of whom have been snatched up by 
defense industries. Instruction also 
has been given to more than 23,000 
persons already employed. About 15,- 
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000, including both unemployed and 
employed, now are enrolled in the 
training classes, Dr. Van Oot estimated. 

In addition to handling the defense 
training in their areas, the new as- 
sistant supervisors also will direct the 
State instruction of workers employed 
on NYA projects and _ out-of-school 
youth and CCC workers. 


Child Safety The Committee on 
Education Urged Child Safety Edu- 

cation reporting to 
the Emergency Safety Conference on 
September 9, 1941, called attention to 
the fact that only four diseases kill 
more than accidents and that in the 
3 to 24 age group accidents kill more 
than any disease. 

The committee recommended that 
school administrators and boards of 
education be urged to provide school 
time and financial support for safety 
education in elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools and colleges under the 
supervision of a trained and compe 
tent personnel. 

In the judgment of the committee, 
the following problems now merit spe- 
cial emphasis: 

1. Safety programs for vocational 

and agricultural schools should be 
expanded. 


bo 


Safety instructional and activity 
programs should be_ intensified. 
The 17 per cent increase in the 
traffic death rate during the first 
six months of 1941 emphasizes the 
need for more: 

a. Driver training 

b. Pedestrian safety instruction. 

c. Bicycle safety instruction. 
3. Communities which have -aush- 
roomed around defense industries 
and military camps should be sur- 
veyed to determine special needs 
of pupils in relation to: 

a. Overcrowded schoolrooms 

b. Overloaded school busses 

ec. Increased vehicular and pe- 

destrian traffic 
d. Inadequate school and commu- 
nity recreational facilities 


NEWS, VIEWS, AND PERSONALITIES 
TEREST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 








4. Frequent and careful inspections 
of school buildings should be made 
to prevent damage from progress- 
ing to the point where it will be 
beyond repair. 

5. Efforts to safeguard all children 
being transported to school by bus 
should be intensified. 

6. Community play space should be 
increased and trained supervisors 
provided for all school and com- 
munity playgrounds. 

7. Traffic protection for children 
should be strengthened through 
the assignment of adults to traffic 
control, the expansion of standard 
school safety patrols and by other 
means. 

8. The school, realizing that the 
emergency has thrown new respon- 
sibilities for homemaking on the 
youthful members of the fa~ ily, 
should provide increased safety 
training in homemaking, consumer 
education in safety and related 


subjects. 

9. Health education programs in 
schools should be strengthened in 
order to assist children to meet 
emergencies successfully. Com- 

plete physical examinations should 
be given prior to enrollment for 
school and repeated at the junior 
and senior high school levels. Re- 
medial defects should be corrected 
promptly following each examina- 
tion. 


English Teachers The National 
Meet Council of Teach- 

ers of English 
will hold its Thirty-First Annual Meet- 
ing at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, 
Georgia, on November 20-22. John 
Erskine, Herbert Agar, Frederick Koch, 
Robert Pooley, and Stella Center will 
take part on the program. 

All who register are welcome at this 
convention, whether Council members 
or not, and those who are in sympathy 
with the aim and activities of the 
Council are invited to membership on 
the Council. 
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Resolutions on The Nelson County 
Alice F. Williams Teachers’ Associa- 

tion at its meeting 
on October 31 adopted the following 
resolution of regret on the recent 
death of Alice Fair Williams: 

“The Nelson County Teachers’ As- 
sociation and the Lovingston High 
School Faculty know that we have 
lost an active, intelligent teacher, a 
loyal and faithful friend, a comrade 
of sterling character, one peculiarly 
fitted to meet the challenge of the 
shifting fronts of modern day life. 
She, having served in our County and 
on our faculty for a period of ten 
years, has been responsible for the 
moulding of many lives in whose mem- 
ory she will ever live. Hers was a 
world that excluded no one. With 
bowed heads and grieved hearts, we, 
the teachers of Nelson County, submit 
our will to the Superior Will of Him 
who knoweth and understandeth all 
things.” 

The resolution was signed by W. J. 
DeLong, Jr., President, and Mrs. Net- 
tie B. Jones, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Nelson County Teachers’ Association. 


Bryn Mawr Offers A $500 freshman 
$500 Scholarship scholarship to 
Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, is of- 
fered annually by the college and 
alumnae to a graduate of a Southern 
school. Full particulars concerning 
the scholarship may be obtained by 
writing Miss Mary K. Boyd, Garrison 
Forest School, Garrison, Maryland. 


The country’s ab- 
normal situation 
caused by defense 
activities has not affected enrollment 
in the nation’s 650 junior colleges as 
severely as had been expected, accord- 
ing to a study just completed by Wal- 
ter Crosby Eells, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

The study reveals that enrollments 
in public junior colleges show an aver- 
age drop of only 10 per cent from 
those of last year while in private 
junior colleges there has been a slight 
increase of less than 1 per cent. The 
change in public junior colleges may 
be explained by the fact that they are 
for the most part coeducational and 
therefore affected by the decrease in 
the enrollment of men, whereas many 
private junior colleges are womens 
colleges. 

An interesting change in emphasis 
of studies preferred by students is also 
seen in the replies. Technical, scien- 
tific, and short business courses are 
in great demand. One administrator 
comments: “We notice a pronounced 
swing from the socalled cultural sub- 


Junior Colleges 
Gain in Virginia 
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jects to the scientific and vocational.” 

In Virginia, junior colleges report 
an average increase in enrollment of 
12 per cent, the greatest gain in any 
State in the country. Of eleven insti- 
tutions which furnished data, nine re- 
ported an increase, one no change, and 
one a decrease. 


Bill of Rights To celebrate the 
Packet Offered 150th anniversary of 

the adoption of the 
Bill of Rights, the Council Against In- 
tolerance in America is sponsoring a 
nation-wide observance on December 
15. Stressing the modern implications 
of the Bill, the Council will issue ma- 
terial for use in schools to create an 
understanding of its importance to 
Americans today. 

Material, which will be sent without 
charge to schools, includes: A copy of 
the Bill of Rights, legibly printed and 
suitable for framing; suggested plans 
for school-wide and classroom partici- 
pation, including specific information 
on plays, radio programs, records, 
books and correlated studies; and a 
play “All-Out for the Bill of Rights” 
to serve as a suggested dramatic pro- 
gram. 

Teachers desiring the Bill of Rights 
packet may write to The Council 
Against Intolerance in America, Room 
905 Lincoln Building, New York City. 
In writing, please state educational 
status. 


Educators Promote The United States 
Defense Savings Treasury Depart- 

ment has an- 
nounced the formation of a Virginia 
State Committee of the Defense Sav- 
ings Staff. Dr. Francis Pendleton 
Gaines, President of Washington and 
Lee University, is chairman of the 
Committee. Other educators on the 
Committee include: Dabney S. Lancas- 
ter, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; John Stewart Bryan, President 
of William and Mary; Miss Lucy 
Mason Holt, Principal of the Ocean 
View High School; and John R. 
Hutcheson, Director of Extension, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Women and girls 
operate more ma- 
chines of various 
types in the home, factory, office and 
community than are operated by men 
and boys, according to an announce- 
ment of the United States Office of 
Education after an investigation of 
the present-day school opportunities 
for girls and women to adjust them- 
selves to their industrial environment. 
Among the activities in certain indus- 
trial arts classes found especially ap- 
pealing to girls are: house planning, 


Women Operate 
Many Machines 


use of electricity in the home, home 
mechanics, art jewelry, ceramics, wood 
finishing and photography. 


Unity for Victory A $1,000 cash prize 
Topic for Essays will be won by 

some high school 
student in the United States for writ- 
ing the best essay, from 500 to 1,000 
words, on the subject of “Unity for 
Victory.” Principals and teachers are 
urged to inform their students about 
this opportunity and if this essay can 
be scheduled as a class assignment to 
make such arrangement in the current 
semester’s program. 

The $1,000 is the first award in the 
1941-42 National Essay Contest spon- 
sored by the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U.S. 
Other prizes in this seventh annual 
competition are $500, second award; 
$250, third; $100, fourth; ten consola- 
tion awards of $10.00, and ten more 
of $5.00. 

A folder containinz complete infor- 
mation in reference to the rules and 
regulations of this essay contest may 
be obtained from the Essay Contest 
chairman of local units of the Ladies 
Auxiliary or by writing to National 
Headquarters, Ladies Auxiliary, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., 
Broadway at 34th Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Common Ground Announcement of 
Announces Contest a literary contest 
for high _ school 
and college students is made by the 
editors of Common Ground, a quar- 
terly magazine published by the Com- 
mon Council for American Unity. Ac- 
cording to Louis Adamic, editor-in- 
chief, $100 in cash prizes and ten sub- 
scriptions to Common Ground will be 
awarded the winning contestants. The 
publication office is at 222 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, and entries must 
be submitted before February 15, 1942. 
Additional information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the contest editor. 
“Yet to be told,” the announcement 
states, “is one of the greatest stories 
under the sun—the coming and meet- 
ing in America of people from all ends 
of the earth. What is the ‘something’ 
that is America? What is it to be an 
American? Does your background stem 
back to the colonists or to the more 
recent immigration? If ‘America is 
people’ what does all this variety of 
background mean to the nation as a 
whole? What does it mean to you— 
an American?” 

There are no specifications as to 
the form in which the material may 
be submitted. It may be story, essay, 
poem, sketch, or the student may make 
up his own frame. 
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= Radford Library The latest addition be continued and improved during the and vocational administrators and 

Adds Filing Case to the furnishings coming school years. teachers, seeking counsel on the many 
at the Radford new developments that already have 

ize High School Library is a filing cabinet $116,122,000 for To enable the Na- presented serious problems for public 

by for back issues of magazines. The Defense Training tion’s schools to education, are expected to attend. 

001 cabinet, which was designed and built help in preparing Defense training procedures will be 

‘it- by the shop class of the school, meas- an estimated 3,000,000 workers for de- presented before each of the several 

100 ures 9 ft. in length, 2 ft. in width, fense industries by next June 30, Con- vocational divisions, including group 

ie and 3 ft. in height. It contains four gress passed H. R. 4926 appropriating meetings in agricultural, business, dis 

em shelves which are divided tuto two $116,122,000 to the U. S. Office of Edu- tributive, home economics, industrial 

at compartments with the purpose of tak- cation, Federal Security Agency. arts, industrial education, guidance, 

an ing care of the smaller size magazines : Funds are divided among the follow- and rehabilitation. 

to in one compartment and the larger ing programs: Vocational training for defense will 

nt size in the other. Sliding doors are Pre-employment and . also be the main topic for considera- 
ase ter testa (ik abi. FOLPOSHET  ...........0..eccererersvesees $52,400,000 tion in Boston by the annual meeting 

he Bes to ck of Walk cee, ew ed Byuipment pvraetimsmnnnsteee . 20,000,000 of the National Association of Direc- 

n- iglecare Sane Engineering, Science, tors of Vocational Education on Decem- 
net necessarily was made to fit under and Management .............. 17,500,000 ber 8 and 9. 

he the windows. The top surface is made Out-of-School Rural and 

S. so that students copying references Non-Rural Youth ............... 15,000,000 Children’s Books At the invitation 

‘al from magazines may make use of this NYA Enrollees. ................0000+ 10,000,000 of 1940-1941 of the Joint Com- 

d; as a writing table. Administration 1,222,000 mittee of the 

a The Radford Library is fortunate eae NEA and ALA, Martha Parks, chair- 

Py this year in having had study halls POEM... --------$116,122,000 man, the Los Angeles City Schools 

os eliminated. This is making it possible Vocational Group Whee Asnesteen Library, has compiled and annotated 

as for more students to make better use To Meet in Boston Vocational Asso- a sixteen-page list of recent children’s 

ay of the library for reference, pleasure ciation members books which is to be published in the 

os reading, and browsing. visit Boston on December 10 to 13, November NEA Journal and also as 

was : : 1941, for their annual convention, they a Personal Growth Leaflet. This list 

a Henrico County Under the joint will have the opportunity of seeing replaces the ALA “Recent Children’s 

me Work Conference auspices of Wil- trade schools on a 24-hour schedule in Books.” 

" liam and Mary the heart of industrial New England. The list may be secured from Na- 

as College and the Henrico County School Although the Defense Program had tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 

7% s3oard, a work conference was held at turned out many thousands of trained teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Brook Hill Elementary School in Hen- workers up to the end of its first year Price: 1 cent each in quantities of 

of rico County from August 4 to August of extra effort, it has not been at the twenty-five or more, cash with order. 

st 22, 1941. The counselors were Dr. Inga expense of regular vocational educa No order accepted for less than twenty- 

ol Olla Helseth and M. L. Carper of Wil- tion. More than 3,000 public school five copies. 

ie liam and Mary, and the supervisory 

ri staff of Henrico County schools. “ 

% A group of thirty Henrico teachers p= 

” and principals worked six hours a day = eee 

“4 ae five days a week on various ways +4 ’ 

b- of using county and community re- : ee 

be sources in working with their pupils. ot 

n Eight groups—the number in each ; : 

a varying from two to eight—were : os 

as formed, according to the problem they 7 - 

9 wanted most to study. 

ey In working on their problems, the 

a teachers made use of community re- 

ad sources, especially human _ resources. 

oa Several prominent people gave in- 

st- teresting talks to the whole group, 

is and the small groups had interviews ne “ 

“ with others, both in the school and in 

oe the community. The talks by Dr. Hel- 

has seth were especially helpful. There 

" were also field trips, panel discussions, 

is talks with counselors, and interviews 

of with parents. Mildred Taurman, the 


secretary and librarian, contributed a 





a onan dias aE ‘ . BUILDING A BATTLESHIP 

great deal to the good fellowship of A corner of the South Norfolk High School Machine Shop showing a day- 
trade class of senior boys making steel flanges for the Battleship Alabama. 
The Norfolk Navy Yard Machine Shop requested that the South Norfolk 


this laboratory school by her clever 
illustrations of the various activities. 


to SS . a ’ High School shop facilities be used in the manufacture of certain needed 
ay Besides the general good fellowship, “bottle neck” parts for the new battleship. To date, 743 have received training 
a perhaps the best thing about the work in the South Norfolk National Defense Shops. At present, there are 25 day 
" conference was that each teacher had and night trade classes in operation. 

” Day-trade machine shop teacher, Arthur Ostrander; D. J. Langley, South 


the feeling of having made a definite 


eee 2 : Norfolk National Defense Shops, supervisor; T. C. Anderson, Superintendent 
beginning toward something that could 


of Schools. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL ADs 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
Yaws COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 





James W. Brown 
Acting Supervisor, Audio-Visual Education, State Board of Education 


Free Film Strips. Virginia schools 
having a 35-millimeter filmstrip pro- 
jector may obtain without cost the fol- 
lowing filmstrips: Edward Jenner and 
the Story of Smallpox Vaccination; 
Madam Curie and the Story of Radium ; 
Louis Pasteur and the Germ Theory of 
Infection; Robert Koch and the Discov- 
ery of the Tubercle Bacillus; and Wal- 
ter Reed and the Conquest of Yellow 
Fever. Write to the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. After use they 
become the property of the school. 


Bibliography of Health Films. The 
National Maternal and Child Health 
Council, 1710 Eye Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., has just issued 
“Motion Picture Films on Maternal 
and Child Health as a Manifold Com- 
munity Problem” (10 pp., 10c postpaid), 
a bibliography of 16-millimeter sound 
and silent motion pictures. Included 
in it are films falling under the heads 
of maternal and infant care, family 
life and child guidance, biology of re- 
production, nutrition, housing, and spe- 
cial health problems and prevention of 
disease. 


Courses for Teachers. Courses in 
audio-visual education for in-service 
teachers are to be offered this fall 
in several different locations within 
the State. Edgar M. Johnson, di- 
rector of the Farmville Audio-Visual 
Center and member of the faculty at 
Farmville State Teachers College, will 
meet with teachers on the college 
campus each Saturday morning for a 
general course in audio-visual educa- 
tion. I. R. Silverman, a member of the 
Radford State Teachers College faculty 
and director of the Radford Audio- 
Visual Center, will offer two Univer- 
sity of Virginia extension courses in 
audio-visual education—one at Roanoke 
and one at Clifton Forge. Richard H. 
Logsdon and Miss Ferne R. Hoover, 
Madison College, have organized a co- 
operative course in audio-visual educa- 
tion to be offered each Thursday from 
7:15 to 8:55 p. m. on the college 
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campus. Various members of the fac- 
ulty of the college and the public 
schools will present different aspects of 
the course. Teachers interested in ob- 
taining assistance in utilizing audio- 
visual materials in their classes are 
urged to get in touch with the persons 
mentioned above for further informa- 
tion about these courses. College credit 
is offered in each of them. 


New Films Available. The following 
films, recently added to the com- 
mercially-sponsored library of films, 
are available without cost to all 
Virginia schools registered for the 
audio-visual service through their re- 
gional film library: “The All-American 
Way” (sports); “America Builds for 
Tomorrow” (part played by good shoes 
in maintaining foot health); “Batting 
Around the American League” (base- 
ball); “From Pod to Palate” (planting, 
harvesting, canning, and serving peas) ; 
“Colorado Vacationland” (scenic Colo- 
rado); “Home Is What You Make It” 
(rug-making and interior decoration, 
in color); “It’s the Little Things That 
Count” (salesmanship); “New Oppor- 
tunities for Youth” (activities in a 
youth work camp); “New Continuous 
Process of Making Iron and Steel 
Sheets” (industrial steelmaking) ; 
“Steel” (activities involved in the mak- 
ing of stee!); “Rayon—A New Fron- 
tier of Progress” (various processes 
involved in making rayon, 
which it is put). Schools desiring to 
book these films for showings should 
write directly to Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, giving titles and dates 
desired. 


uses to 


“Television and Air Waves” (each 
10 minutes, sound, 16-mm.), produced 
by R. C. A. Manufacturing Company, 
are now available at each of the five 
audio-visual centers in the State. For 
a description of these films see Section 
II of the catalogue, “Films for Class 
room Use.” 


Roanoke Establishes Film Library. 
The Roanoke City Schools are in the 


process of selecting a number of 16- 
millimeter films to be used in estab- 
lishing an audio-visual library. Rei: 
H. Duncan, principal of Lee Junior 
High School, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of selecting the films 
and in organizing a service to make 
them available to all schools in the 
system. 


Schools Urged to Register. Virgixia 
schools which have not yet registered 
for the audio-visual service available 
from five audio-visual centers in Vir- 
ginia are urged to do so as early as 
possible. Under the present plan of 
distribution, each registered school is 
entitled to book its choice of thirty 
instructional films and twenty com- 
mercially-sponsored films during the 
year. Schools are asked to pay their 
own transportation and a $1.00 insur- 
ance fee to protect against loss of 
films by fire, theft, or damage. There 
is no rental charge for the use of films. 
For further information regarding the 
service, write to Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, State Board of Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Teachers desiring copies of the 
Handbook on Utilization; Audio-Visual 
Education, describing various methods 
of using films, transcriptions, and radio 
programs within the classroom, may 
obtain them without cost from Audio- 
Visual Education, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Richmond. 


Helps on Radio Programs. Write to 
WRVA, Richmond, Virginia, to be 
placed on the mailing list for the 
“WRVA Educational Bulletin”, a week- 
ly mimeographed sheet listing and 
briefly annotating each radio program 
of educational significance released 
over this station. This station also 
distributes without cost copies of the 
“School of the Americas” handbook 
for teachers. 

Write to WMBG, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, to be placed on the mailing list 
for “The Children’s Playhouse”, a 
weekly bulletin containing dramatiza- 
tions, stories, poems, pictures, letters, 
book reviews, and articles—all written 
by children. Selections intended for 
this bulletin are sometimes used on 
the “Miss Cary and the Children’s 
Playhouse’ program heard every 
Thursday at 11 o’clock over WMBG. 


The Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., is 
preparing an annotated compilation of 
selected films suitable for use in teach- 
ing units on Latin America. Write to 
have your name placed on the free 
mailing list. 
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the commonest causes of confusion and 
slow learning, the child’s failure to 
notice both word elements and _ the 
forms of words. 


Ready to Read, (Paper, $.28) a pu- 
pils’ workbook, and Building Word 
Power, (Cloth, $1.36) a teacher’s hand- 
book, contain specific kinds of practice 
which the author’s experimentation 
has found effective in developing good 
word discrimination, both auditory and 
visual. The exercises differ in many 
important ways from the phonics ex- 
ercises of the older reading systems. 
The practice in auditory discrimina- 
tion begins with identifying the sound 
elements in the child’s spoken vocabu- 
lary and gradually ties these sounds 
to the visual forms of words. The 
visual discrimination work begins with 
simple matching of letters and con- 
tinues up to the point where the child 
is truly ready to read. 

The program, arranged in thirty- 
eight lessons, has been planned for 
use with any method of teaching read- 
ing or with any series of textbooks al- 
ready in use. Either the auditory or 
the visual exercises may be used inde- 
pendently, yet are planned to reinforce 
each other and the use of both is rec- 
ommended for the best results in build- 
ing word power. 


A list of books recommended by the 
Mayor’s Committee for the Selection 
of Suitable Books for Children in the 
Courts released in 1938 was so well 
received by all types of agencies deal- 
ing with children that a Second Edi- 
tion was demanded. 


In response to that demand An /n- 
vitation to Read 1941 has been pre- 
pared. The list contains 382 titles for 
children of tender years to the age of 
eighteen, grouped according to the 
reading capacity of the child. Each 
book has a full annotation about it, 
the purpose of which is to describe its 
contents sufficiently to identify it, to 
show for what type or age of child 
would enjoy it, what qualifications or 
characteristics it has, what its social 
appeal, what its national or sectional 
or racial interest, and what its style. 


An Invitation to Read may be pur- 
chased at 25 cents a copy from the 
Municipal Reference Library, 2230 Mu- 
nicipal Building, New York, N. Y. 
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The Teaching of Language in the 
Primary Grades, a recent publication 
of the MacMillan Publishing Company, 
attempts to show how modern theories 
in the teaching of language may be put 
into practice in the primary grades. 
Suggestions are made by the plans of 
numerous large units of work, and 
emphasis is placed on correlation with 
other subjects. Among the topics treated 
are aims and problems, vocabulary en- 
richment, sentence structure, elimina- 
tion of gross errors in speech, dramati- 
zation, and letter writing. 


Education and Defense 


The first full-length detailed account 
of the United States preparedness ac- 
tivities was published on August 20 
under the title America Prepares for 
Tomorrow (Harper and Brothers, 612 
pp., $3.50). The volume was produced 
by a team of six writers, headed by 
William Dow Boutwell of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


In spite of the insurmountable dif- 
ficulties of picturing as more or less 
fixed a series of activities which are 
continuously changing, and of report- 
ing international conditions at a time 
of constant surprises, the work gives 
a comprehensive and interesting ac- 
count of America as it faces Hitler’s 
war against the world. 


The American Council on Education 
entered a new field in appointing its 
Committee on Material for Teachers 
in International Relations: the field 
of publishing works for actual school 
use. American Isolation Reconsidered 
(208 pp., 50c) is a handbook for school 
and college teachers on the background 
of contemporary American foreign pol- 
icy. Besides the text, extracts from 
26 official documents related to the 
subject are furnished. Phillips Brad- 
ley of Queens College headed the com- 
mittee responsible for preparing the 
work. Copies are available from the 
Council at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A group of fourteen city school su- 
perintendents, appointed by the Na- 
tional Occupation Conference in 1937 
to make a tour of study of occupa- 
tional adjustment in various key cities, 
has continuously studied occupational 
education since that time. After an- 
other tour in April, 1941, they have 
produced a forty-eight-page brochure 
called All-Out Defense Job Training, 
and subtitled A Call to Dynamic Ac- 
tion. Packed with analyses of prob- 
lems in the light of defense needs, the 
work has been sent to 3,500 school 
superintendents and numerous other 
groups. Copies may be ordered at 25c 
(less in quantities) from Edwin A. 
Lee, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 


versity of California, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Total Defense is the title of a 
straightforward unbiased survey of 
the defense problems of the United 
States just published as an illustrated 
booklet by Building America, 2 West 
45th Street, New York City. This 
timely study is geared to the under- 
standing of the average American tax- 
payer, and has been given a lively, 
clean-cut, modern magazine make-up 
of thirty-two pages, with more than 
sixty illustrations, including human 
interest photographs, easily under- 
stood maps and charts, and clever car- 
toons. A direct, nontechnical style and 
easy-to-read print add to its attractive- 
ness. The various angles of total de- 
fense are taken up point by point, from 
a discussion of the Democratic Way of 
Life and what it means, to Debits, 
Credits and Possibilities of a Defense 
Program. 


Work Books and Manuals 


What to Wear—How to Make It for 
high school clothing classes is a new 
type . text-workbook, complete with 
tests and a Teacher’s Manual, prepared 
to contribute widely to the clothing 
classroom. (By Bess Oerke, published 
by the McCormick-Mathers Publishing 
Company.) 

Illustrated with 136 meaningful 
drawings, this book is unique in that 
it is an easily accessible, complete ref- 
erence manual. Unit Three, “Commer- 
cial Pattern and Construction Proc- 
esses,” is substantially a handbook for 
the clothing course. It is to these 
pages students will turn for quick, 
concise information on choosing and 
adapting a pattern, selecting mate- 
rials, or on any of the many construc- 
tion processes. 

This carefully-organized study guide 
may be used effectively with students 
reading widely from several of the fif- 
teen outstanding texts to which it is 
keyed; or, if the teacher prefers, it 
may readily be used in conjunction 
with a particular textbook. In either 
case the book provides purposeful ac- 
tivity to aid the student in mastering 
essentials. 

Test It Yourself, a_ spiral-bound 
chemistry laboratory workbook, 
teaches traditional chemistry princi- 
ples and then helps the student apply 
them in the solution of today’s con- 
sumer problems. 

Planned to work in harmony with 
fourteen widely used chemistry texts, 
Test It Yourself may be used as a 
complete laboratory course or to sup- 
plement the laboratory work in any 
chemistry course. (Published by Scott 
Foresman and Company. Price $.72.) 
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Librarian 


Grades 1-3 
Find the Animals. DOROTHY N. KING. 
Pictures by JOSEPH SICA. N. Y-.: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 
$1.20 
Mr. Luke, the keeper of the animals in 
zoo, forgot to lock the cage before 
going home one night. All the animals 
escaped and poor Mr. Luke didn’t know 
what to do. If the reader of this book 
looks carefully, he will find cardboard 
inimals tucked away in the back of the 
book and will be able to put them back 
nto the proper cage. All children will 


love this attractive book 


WILLIAM PENE 
Viking Press, 


The Flying Locomotive. 
DUBOIS. i € 
1941. $.80 

[he fantastic story 
whose acquaintance with Madame Suzie, 


of a cheese train 


the most famous cow in all Switzerland, 


brought him many adventures. Even his 

me great ambition, that of becoming a 

Swiss Flyer, was realized for a while. 

Good illustrations. 

Make Way for the Ducklings. ROBERT 
MCCLOSKEY. N. Y.: Jr. Guild, 
1941. $1.60 

Attractively illustrated in large litho- 


graphic Make Way for the 
Ducklings tells the story of how Mother 
Mallard raised her family of eight duck- 
lings on an island in the Charles River, 
how they grew and learned to swim and 
walk and finally made friends with the 


drawings, 


policeman and caused quite a traffic jam 
on Beacon Street. 


Grades 4-7 
Kamanda. ATTILIO GATTI. N. Y.: R. M. 
MCBRIDE, 1941. $1.63. 
Kamanda is a real boy of the Belgian 
Congo. He became a part of the Tenth 
Gatti African Expedition and had some 
very strange and wonderful adventures. 
The realization of his secret ambition and 
the fact that he was able to save the life of 
Mrs. Gatti climax his exciting adventures. 
This story will have a strong appeal for 


boys. 

Knight of the Sea. CORRINNE LOWE. 
Illustrated by WARREN CHAPPELL. 
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Editor 
NANCY HOYLE 
Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries, 
State Board of Education 


Mm. Fs Brace, 1941. 
$2.00. 

Stephen Decatur, who gained fame in 
the War of 1812, was the Knight of the 
Sea. This story tells in an interesting 
manner the life of the great American hero 
of the sea and also gives a good history 
of the early years of the United States 


Navy. 


Harcourt, 


of Guatemala 
Y.: Harcourt. 


Panchita, A Little Girl 
DELIA GOETZ. N. 
Brace, 1941. $1.60. 

Panchita was not interested in pottery- 
making, the real occupation of her family, 





Thanksgiving Day—Remembrance Day 
For all the good that’s come our way 

For Flag — for Friends; for Freedom, too 
For help in all the things we do. 


* 


For Peace — For Love—throughout the Year 
Respect of those we hold most dear 

For Health; For Home; For Joy of Living; 
My friend, those things make up Thanksgiving. 


Need we be reminded how much we have to be thankful for? 
No! Every American has counted his blessings over and 
over again. So—with a table heaped high, and a song in 
our hearts, let us pause a moment with a prayer of thank- 


fulness on our lips. 


2) 


And now—just a last minute suggestion to make your day 
complete. Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. Be sure you have this 
family friend on hand always. Then if you are troubled 
with after-meal distress or headache; if you are physically 
fagged-out or you catch cold—there is friendly, helpful 
Alka-Seltzer —ready and able to give you relief and make 
you feel better. Don’t forget Alka-Seltzer. 

Get it from your druggist today. 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC. my 
ELKHART, IND. fal 
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until a great desire for a doll made her 
want to earn some extra money. Informa- 
tion concerning both pottery-making and 
life in Guatemala is presented with an 
appealing story. 


High School 

Hero of Darien. MAXINE SHORE and 
M. M. OBLINGER. N. Y.: Long 
mans, 1941. $1.60. 

This is a true story of the adventures 
and adversities of Vasco Nunez de Balboa 
Both boys and girls will read with interest 
the courageous manner in which he sur- 
mounted every obstacle and met every 
misfortune. 


Singing Sisters. LAURA LONG. Illustrated 
by JANICE HOLLAND. N. Y.: Long- 
mans, 1941. $1.60. 

This is the story of the Cary family of 
near Cincinnati and particularly of the 
sisters, Alice and Phebe, who enjoyed some 
reputation as ‘‘female poets’’ in the early 
nineteenth century. 


Walt Whitman, Builder for America. 
BABETTE DEUTSCH. Illustrated by 
RAFAELLO BUSONI. N. Y.: Julian 
Messner, 1941. $2.00. 

A combination of sympathetic biog- 
raphy, travel, adventure, and literary criti 
cism, this biography of Walt Whitman is 
both timely and vital; well edited; con- 
tains eighty-one pages of Whitman's 
poems arranged chronologically; a list of 
poems to be read with the biography and 
an index. Won the Ellsworth Ford award. 


Prices given above are net delivered prices 
to Virginia public schools. 





th Fifth St. RICHMOND.NA. 


Opposite John Marshall Hotel 


EXCELLENT FOOD 
REASONABLE PRICES 


We like School Teachers” 


Other Ewart Locations 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Strengthen Democracy’s Defense 


with timely and stimulating texts 
that develop responsible citizenship 


Gavian: SOCIETY FACES THE FUTURE* 
Sociology, 11th or 12th grade. Guides students towards self- 
understanding and a better adjustment to society. 


Gavian, Gray & Groves: OUR CHANGING SOCIAL 
ORDER, Revised 
11th or 12th grade. For introductory sociology or modern prob- 
lems courses. A balanced, frank presentation of major prob- 
lems of American life. 


Bohlman & Bohlman: OUR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS* 
12th grade. Gives an understanding of how our economic sys- 
tem functions and how it affects our lives. Functional or- 
ganization of materials. 


Maurer & Jones: THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, Revised Edition 


With a clear, interesting introduction to the study of our 
government that helps students both to understand and to 
appreciate our democratic form of government. 


O’Rourke: YOU AND YOUR COMMUNITY* 
8th or 9th grade. A realistic presentation of community civics 
that encourages pupils to take an active part in school and 
community life. 


O’Rourke: YOUR GOVERNMENT, TODAY AND 
TOMORROW* 


11th or 12th grade. Builds a constructive attitude toward par- 
ticipation in government through real understanding of the close 
relationship between government and the everyday life of the 
individual. 


*In Heath’s Correlated Social Studies 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 



































Specially arranged Displays of 
fine Jewelry for your inspection 


SCHWARZSCHILD BROTHERS 


BROAD STREET AT SECOND RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Richmond’s Leading Jewelers” 
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FOR DUPLICATING FORMS 


we offer an unusual group of papers for 
Mimeographing, Letter Press Printing, and Lithographing 


within the price range for all purposes — 


WESTVACO BOND WESTVACO MIMEOGRAPH 


HAMMERMILL BOND HAMMERMILL MIMEOGRAPH 
STRATHMORE BOND HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR 


SIGNAGRAPH MIMEOGRAPH 


White and colors 


These papers are scientifically made for use on Duplicating machines. 


For Printing and Lithographing, they are also unexcelled. 
Samples upon request. 


We specialize in Toilet Paper and Paper Towels for Schools. 


RICHMOND PAPER COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
*phone 3-5378 















































DEAR TEACHER: HAVE YOU NOTICED THAT 


We're Growing Up? 


[EF you haven’t been in the store Jately, you’ll be amazed at the changes— 

especially the Street Floor. And it won’t be long before our sixth and 
seventh floors will be completed too—and they’ll be among the most beau- 
tiful in America (for we made it our business to check on what all of the 
country’s leading stores were doing in the way of decoration). 

When the new Miller & Rhoads is completed—it will be the largest 
store in the Southeast—thanks to the friendship and loyalty of the 
Virginia-customers who have helped us grow—and especially thanks to 
you educators, to whom we owe so much and who include hundreds 
of our most valued patrons! 


* Wa Silive Fo ieo ds 


“THE SHOPPING CENTER” 
































